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THE Round Table on Compulsory At | Acomparison of the means employed 
tendance was held in the High | for accomplishing the purpose of the law 
School building on Wednesday morning | in our state with those used in other 
under the direction of the Chairman, Dr. | states shows, especially so far as the 
Edgar A. Singer, Assistant Superintend- larger cities are concerned, a decided ad- 
ent of Public Schools of Philadelphia. | vance in our experimental stage towards 
So much interest in the subject was | the point reached by those places whose 
shown by the large number of superin- | years of successful experience have served 
tendents and teachers present that it was | as a standard by which we must, for a 
adjourned to re-convene on Thursday time, judge our own progress and the 
morning for the discussion of the remain- results of our own work. 
ing topics and for the consideration of Again, following the precedent of last 
such additional matters as might be | year, the announced program was so ar- 
deemed worthy of attention. ranged with reference to important topics 
The Chairman on opening the confer- involved, that this conference was con- 
ence stated that he had pursued the gen- ducted along definite lines leading to 
eral course adopted in preparing for the | practical conclusions that will, it is 
Round Table last year. He had again hoped, insure a more efficient enforce- 
opened correspondence with every city, ment of the compulsory attendance act. 
borough and township superintendent This programme was as follows : 
throughout the state for the purpose of 1. The Purpose and Necessity of a Compulsory 
securing further information respecting Attendance Act, Nathan C. Schaeffer, LL.D., 
the practical operation of the law, and | Brats Sugeninnastont ee PT ase 
such new forms and blanks as had been  ogicers Sufficient Power to Place in School 
prepared for carrying the law into effect. | Non-attendants, Irregular Attendants and Tru- 
These forms have been carefully grouped | ants? Lemuel O. Foose, Harrisburg ; Supt. John 
and placed in a cabinet containing those | _ Allegheny ; A. Duncan Yocum, Ches- 
that were contributed in 1902. In many 3.. Can Conflict between the Compulsory At- 
instances no new blanks have been pre- | tendance Act on the One Hand, and the Labor 
pared ; in some cases evident improve- | Laws on the Other be Avoided? L. G. Mc- 
ment has been made upon those previ- | Ginnis, Steelton; Frank R. Hall, Superintend- 
ously weed ; while, im sn other conte, | 7“ pipe oe i were Consistently and 
more systematic and efficient use of those | Persistently Enforced, would not its Main Pur- 
already adopted has resulted in securing a | 


’ poses be Satisfactorily Accomplished? C. Horace 
more satisfactory enforcement of the law. | Landis, Conshohocken ; J. M. Berkey, Johns- 
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town; George W. Phillips, Scranton; Charles | 


Lose, Williamsport ; James M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
barre ; John Morrow, Allegheny. 


5. When and by Whom should the Census of | 
Children Subject to the Operation of the At- | 
tendance Law be Made to Render it most Effec- | 


tive? Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown; C. F. 


Harvey, Principal South Main Street School, | 


Wilkes-Barre. 


6. What Should be the Ultimate, the Highest | 
Authority to Determine the Age of the Child | 
Subject to the Operation of this Law? Fred- | 


erick W. Robbins, Bethlehem ; A. G. Cresswell 
Smith, Superintendent Delaware County. 

7. What Forms and Blanks are Most Needed 
to Insure Greater Uniformity in the Interpreta- 


tion and the Enforcement of the Law? Wil- | 
liam Thornton, Compulsory Attendance Depart- | 


ment, Philadelphia. 
8. What Should be the Function and the Man- 


agement of: (a) The Special or Ungraded Class | 


of School for Children Backward from either 
Delayed or Irregular Attendance? (4) The 
Parental School (of detention) for Confirmed 
Truants and Children Vicious or Incorrigible? 


J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; J. K. Gotwals, Nor- | 


ristown ; William Thornton, Philadelphia. 


General Discussion. — For the information of | 
all interested in this subject, a full line of | 


blanks and forms used in the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance laws has been collected 


from the various township, borough and city | 


superintendents of Pennsylvania, and from of- 
ficials in Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Provi- 


and Chicago. 
Prior to the meeting of the Association, 
a request made to each expected partici- 


pant in the conference for an outline of | attend, that these qualities shall pervade the 


the trend of his thought and his treatment 
of the topic to be pursued in discussion, 
or a brief abstract of any paper to be sub- 
mitted, has met with such courteous re- 
sponse that the Round Table is able to 


make the report of its proceedings include | 


every topic of the program as arranged 
even though a few of those expected to 
take part were obliged to be absent by 


cial business. 


THE PURPOSE AND THE NECESSITY OF A | 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE ACT. 

In substance, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
pose of compulsory education is to banish 
illiteracy and to make ignorance impos- 
sible. It aims to prevent the greed or 


offsprings of the blessings of an education. 


It is needed in mining and manufacturing | nlit . C 
| board. Our act is in full accord with this prin- 


districts far more than in sections whose 
people live by agriculture. 
been fairly successful wherever the people 
wish it to succeed. 
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| make good citizens. 
dence, New Haven, New York, Albany, Ro- | 
chester, Trenton, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee | 


| alized. 


. . | written to advantage. 
State Superintendent said that the pur- | 
| to get the children into some school. 
| bodies many of the best features of similar acts 
| in other states, and a careful examination of 
a“ r compulsory laws shows ours 

negligence of parents from robbing their | racy 4 pm stig ale: tage ead 


The law has | 


It fails as all other ' 


[SEPT., 


legislation fails where there is not enough 


| public sentiment to back up the enforce- 


Here we meet one of the limi- 
On the 


ment of it. 
tations of popular government. 


whole the compulsory law has increased 
| the attendance at school and diminished 
the number of truants and absences in 
public and parochial schools. 

The following paper was read by Co. 
Supt. Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny 
| county on the 


PURPOSE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Generally speaking compulsory education is 
an effort to make good citizenship certain by 
making education general. Under our form of 
government the people are the state. They are 
supreme ; their will is law ; and wisdom and jus- 
tice in law come frum the intelligence and 
virtue of the people. Aristocratic government 


| may rely on the wisdom of a few trained lead- 


ers, but in a democracy the people are the court 
of highest appeal. With an educated people 
civil liberty and democracy are safe, with an 
ignorant and vicious people they are in jeop- 
ardy. ‘The ballot box,’? said Horace Mann, 
‘is the urn of tate, and intelligence must shake 
the bowl and virtue preside over the lot, or in 
the end all will be lost.’’ Compulsory education 
is simply an attempt on the part of the state to 
The state wants men who 
know their rights and will insist upon them and 
who are able and willing to perform their 
duties. It assumes that intelligence and virtue 


| are at once the key-notes of good citizenship 


and the twin products of the school. It there- 
fore provides a free school and requires all to 


head and the heart of every individual. 
In addition to this general purpose of all com- 


| pulsory laws, the especial purpose in framing 


our act was threefold. (1) It aimed to give di- 
rectors full power to compel the children of 
the commonwealth to attend some school; (2) 
it aimed by fines and forfeitures to require di- 
rectors to exercise that power; (3) it aimed to 


| make the state superintendent of public instruc- 


tion the final executive officer in the enforce- 


: | ment of the law. 
reason of sickness or the pressure of offi- | 


The first purpose of the act has been fully re- 
It is not perfect. Its machinery might 
be more complete, its penalities more severe, 
and its phraseology more lucid. In the light 
that has been thrown upon it by usage and de- 
cisions of the court, some clauses could be re- 
Yet with all its imper- 
fections, it certainly gives directors full power 
It em- 


the strongest and most complete in the nation. 
The fundamental principle of Pennsylvania 
school law is unlimited power to the local 


ciple, it confers this power. Directors and at- 
tendance officers who have made an honest 
effort to enforce it, testify to its strength and 
completeness, They admit that it gives almost 
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unlimited power, that it practically makes the 
local board the prosecutor, judge and jury of 
irregularity and truancy, and that no authority 
other than it confers, is necessary to force the 
children into school. In this respect the act ac- 
complishes the first purpose in the mind of 
those who framed it. 

But the second purpose of the act has not to 
any extent been realized. Directors have not 
as a rule exercised that power. Here and there 
the law has been enforced, but in many districts 
it is a dead letter. It is eight years since the 
enactment of our first law, and in that period 
very few persons have been prosecuted ; no one 
to my knowledge has been fined for their neg- 
ligence or wilful refusal to enforce the act; no 
district has yet lost a part of its state appropria- 
tion under the act, and there is little to show 
that the laws have increased the attendance in 
the schools and are thus helpful to the children. 
Indeed the school statistics of the state afford 
little consolation and less encouragement to the 
friends of compulsory education. 

Many excuses are offered by directors for this 
negligence. Public sentiment they say, is 
against it. Then better reverse it. Public 
opinion is not always right. Indeed it is the 
judgment of the blundering masses as opposed 
by the judgment of the discerning few. Direc- 
tors are not always to do what the people want, 
they are to do what is best for the children and 
for the state. And six directors, yes, even one 
in a district, can do something to change public 
sentiment. Every great reform originates with 
an individual, then spreads to a few, extends to 


the many, and finally is the conviction of the 


masses. When Noah entered the ark, public 
opinion laughed at his folly. When Savona- 
rola thundered against wickedness in high 
places, he stood alone. When Henry de- 
nounced the action of King George, the masses 
thought it treason. Indeed all great reforms 
must first breast the tide of adverse public opin- 
ion. And the moral courage of a man who fails 
to do his duty because public sentiment is 
against it, is ata very lowebb. Such a man in 
a school board is a hinderer, not a helper ; a re- 
tarder nota director. Sentiment in some locali- 
ties may be opposed to compulsory education, 
but directors ought to be leaders, not followers ; 
creators, not creatures; masters, not slaves of 
public opinion. Their duty is to enforce the 
school laws in spite of public opinion. 

Others deny the right of the state actuated by 
any purpose to compel the child to attend 
school. They fail to understand the nature of 
the state and the extent of its power. Burgess 
says, ‘‘ The state is a portion of humanity viewed 
as an organized people.” It differs from the 
government. The latter is only the machinery 
through which the state acts. The people as 
the state stand back of the government and may 
alter or abolish it at will. Theyare supreme. In 
them resides that original, absolute, unlimited, 
universal power, that publicists call the sover- 
eignty of the state. Government and law are 
but the recorded forms of this sovereign power, 
and any attack upon compulsory education from 
this standpoint, is an attack upon all govern- 
ment and law, and a blow aimed at the very 
sovereignty of the people. In its sovereign 
dapacity the state is the civic guardian of the 
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children, and as such, it enjoys an unchallenged 
right, to compel them to attend school. Com- 
pulsory education is simply an exercise of this 
right in the interests of good citizenship. And 
it is silly and absurd to argue that an organized 
people have neither the right nor the power to 
do that which is necessary to the prosperity and 
perpetuity of its organic life. 

Still others argue that the law is un-American, 
because itiscompulsory. What an empty, illogi- 
cal and false conclusion! All laws are compul- 
sory ; they command what is right and prohibit 
what is wrong, and are therefore, with the same 
logic,'all un-American. How un-American topay 
your taxes, to cease from labor on the Sabbath, 
to arrest criminals, to close gambling houses, 
and to prohibit prize fighting! The people who 
thus reason are un-American, rather than the 
laws. To them obedience to any law is not 
quite consistent with their notion of American 
liberty. 

All such excuses are vain, and the director 
who offers them fails to catch the spirit of the 
age and the trend of history. For the tendency 
in education in all lands is toward compulsory 
laws. At present it is the rule not the excep- 
tion in all civilized nations. Compulsory educa- 
tion is not a modern idea, although it has 
modern applications adapted to existing condi- 
tions. Among the Athenians under Solon an at- 
tempt was made to have education extended to 
every child. Mitford says that, in Sparta, “‘at- 
tendance upon the schools was made every 
man’s concern.’’ From its early origin, the 
principle has eome down the ages to bless the 
world and to find a permanent lodgment in the 
school laws of almost every civilized nation. 
In Europe it is now in some form a part of the 
school systems of England, Scotland, Germany, 
France, Austria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Servia, 
Roumaniaand Greece. In Asia it prevails even 
in China and Japan. In North America, On- 
tario and Mexico have compulsory laws, while 
in the southern continent of the same name we 
find that Argentine Confederation, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Equador, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru and 
Venezuela have each joined the long list. The 
immigrants to Australia carried with them this 
seemingly essential principle of modern civili- 
zation, and at present it dominates the school 
systems of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, South Australia, Victoria and Tas- 
mania. 

The history of compulsory education in the 
United States is scattered and fragmentary. 
The men who framed our Constitution in 1787 
believed that the question of education should 
be solved by the various states rather than by 
the national government, and hence the word 
‘‘ education ” is not found in that famous docu- 
ment. We have, therefore, no national school 
system, but a series of state systems more or less 
perfect, and practically the same. This Ameri- 
can school system in its essential features, aside 
from the provisions in many states requiring 
the attendance of the children, is practially a 
compulsory one. It requires in the various 
states the payment ofcertain school revenues ; it 
compels the local authorities to open the schools 
for a definite period each year, and designates 
the branches that must be taught therein. In 
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fact while our popular school system is free to 
the child, it compels the people to support it, 
and is and has been from the first a compulsory 
system in every essential feature, save attend- 
ance. 


The question of compulsory attendance early | 


claimed the attention of the states. In behalf 
of this principle it was argued that the state as 
the civic guardian of the child, and as a matter 
of self-defense against an ignorant and lawless 
citizenship, has a right to compel him to accept 
what it so gratuitously gave; and that it is 
not justified in compelling the people to sup- 
port a school system, unless all are required 
to take advantage of its provisions. The logic 
of these two arguments prevailed and compul- 
sory attendance is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in the various states. Massachusetts 
was the first to adopt it in 1852. Since that first 
enactment in this country, the sentiment in 


favor of this great principle has been gradually | 
crystallizing until at present it isa part of the | 


school system of thirty states. All the Northern 
states, with the exception perhaps of Delaware, 


have joined the list, our own state being one of | 


the last to adopt it. 

The director may not believe in compulsory 
education ; he may lack the moral courage to 
face public opinion in its enforcement, he may 
offer all sorts of excuses for his failure to per- 
form a moral and civic duty, but he must 
acknowledge that the educational trend in all 
lands is toward compulsory attendance in some 
form, and that ere long it will be a part of the 
law in every state and nation. 

Educationally, Pennsylvania is a conservative 
state. The civilized world practically, and 
twenty-seven of our sister states, welcomed the 
principle of compulsory attendance, before she 
could be induced to try it. After one or two 


former acts the present one was drawn with the | 


express purpose of giving directors compulsory | 
In | 


power and requiring them to exercise it. 
part, we have succeeded. The law gives 
unlimited power; but it remains for the future 


to determine whether that power will be exer- | 
cised for the good of the child and the welfare | 


of the state, or whether the act is to continue a 


dead letter in a large part of the commonwealth, | 


and a moral reproach to our people. 


The third purpose in framing the act is fully | 


realized. It practically makes the state super- 
intendent of public instruction the highest 
executive officer in its enforcement. 


tive authority is as follows: ‘‘ The state super- 
intendent of public instruction may withhold 
one-fourth of the state appropriation from any 
school district which neglects or refuses to 
enforce the provisions of this act in a manner 
and degree satisfactory to him.’’ Since ‘‘may’”’ 


in such cases has been interpreted by the court | 


to mean ‘‘shall,’’ this clause is mandatory and 
gives to him almost unlimited executive power. 
In a report made under oath of directors he can 
demand a full statement of what was done to 
enforce the act in each district. This report 
could be made so complete that it would be 
impossible or at least very difficult for a district 
to violate the act and yet get its full appropria- 
tion. 

What a power to formulate public opinion in 
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The for- | 
feiture clause that invests him with full execu- | 
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| favor of compulsory education, is conferred by 
| this clause! It will work greater transforma- 
| tions than the wizard’s wand. Every tax payer 
will favor the vigorous enforcement of the act, 
when it appeals to him through the pocket-book 
nerve. The language of this clause is clear, 
and its meaning cannot be misunderstood. The 
provisions of the act must be enforced in a man- 
ner and degree satisfactory to the state super- 
intendent. This gives him the key to the whole 
situation. It puts into his hand a financial 
whip that will bring the most wilful district to 
a sense of its moral and civic duty. It gives 
him complete control of a mighty lever that 
may be used in every locality for the good of 
the child and the welfare of the state. It is too 
soon to expect results from the exercise of this 
authority. Our honored state superintendent 
with his usual good sense is wisely giving to the 
school districts an opportunity to comply wil- 
lingly with the provisions of the act. But the 
day of judgment will come, when the period of 
probation is over, when the records will be 
examined, when sentence will be passed and 
just punishment meted out to all for their flag- 
rant sins of omission against the children of the 
state. Righteous condemnation and just punish- 
| ment are sure to follow the footsteps of all who 
sin against innocent childhood. For ‘inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, you have done it unto 
me." 

In a word, Pennsylvania has not reaped much 
of a harvest from its compulsory law. It is too 
soon to expect it, for the harvest time often lies 
beyond the life horizon of the sower. And if 
the crop is to be a disappointment, it will be 
due not to the purposes of our act and the 
unquestioned authority it confers upon direc- 
tors, but rather to their failure to exercise that 
authority. This is the day of great charity and 
beneficence. Wealth is giving its millions for 
humanity. But it is just as noble to right a 
great wrong in the interests of childhood as to 
write a great check in the interests of charity. 


City Supt. L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, 
made answer as follows to the question, 
** Does the Present Law give to Attend- 
ance Officers Sufficient Power to Place in 
School Non-attendants, Irregular Attend- 
ants and Truants?’’ 


POWERS OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 


If the law were mandatory instead of permis- 
sible and were rigidly enforced in all its pro- 
visions by all those whose duty it is to do so the 
answer to these questions would be in the af- 
firmative. This was no doubt the intention of 
its framers and its advocates when it was en- 
acted, but in the processes of legislation penal- 
ties for the non-performance of duty on the part 
of those named to carry out many of these pro- 
visions were, from some cause or other, omitted, 

But as the situation exists generally, attend- 
ance Officers, in many instances, are not able to 
place pupils of the classes of children named in 
school and keep them there, not so much from 
a want of power, in the sense of authority dele- 
gated to them in the law, as from a lack of 
facilities at command to exercise that power, or 
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perhaps stating it better in a different way, from 
not —— masters of the situation to the extent 
— ated by those who framed the law be- 
cause of the failure of others to do their part in 
its execution. And yet under favorable condi- 
tions which are known to exist now and then, 
the requirements of the law may be met to a 
reasonable extent, but these are exceptional 
cases and not possible to any great extent in 
existing conditions generally found throughout 
the state. 

What makes this impossible in some places 
at least, if not in many places in the state, is a 
failure to carry out one or more of the impor- 
tant provisions of the law intended to back up 
and sustain the efforts of the attendance officers 
in their attempts to place absentees in school | 
and keep them there. Some of these are fail- | 
ures of School Boards and some are failures of | 
other parties who have duties to perform in ex- | 
ecuting the law. These failures exist very 
largely for the reason that no penalties have 
been enacted in the law to secure the faithful | 
execution of many of its important provisions. 

The only penalty provided for the non-per- 
formance of duty by School Boards is the with- | 
holding of a portion of the State er, 
and execution of a provision of this kind will 
be found to be next to impossible for the reason 
that an investigation to establish the fact of fail- 
ure will become a personal matter largely with 
those who are associated with, or dependent 
upon the Boards, and even if successful in the 
ends, the citizens who pay the taxes or the 
children who attend the schools will be the suf- 





ferers, and not those who have failed to perform | 


their duty. 

Some of the provisions of the law for the exe- 
cution of which School Boards are responsible 
and for the non-performance of which duty no | 
specific penalties have been prescribed are: 

1. To make a list of school children between | 
six and sixteen years of age when it is found | 
that district or ward assessors have failed to do 
so in successive attempts, either because they 
could not or would not do it. 

2. To employ attendance officers. 

3. To open special schools for truants and 
incorrigibles, 

4. To make provision for the care and main- | 
tenance of such pupils when no special schools | 
have been opened. 

5. To make provision for.the payment of the 
costs of prosecution when these cannot be col- | 
lected from the defendant in a case. 

Some of these have received attention in dif- 
ferent places but the instances are rare where 
this is true of all. 

Some of the provisions of the law for the | 
faithful execution of which other parties are re- | 
sponsible and for the non-performance of which 
duty no penalties have been prescribed are : 

I. The preparation of accurate lists of chil- 
dren between the ages of six and sixteen years 
by district or ward assessors for the use of school | 
Officials in securing a good attendance at school. 

2. The reporting to the Superintendent or | 
Secretary of the Board, quarterly, the names, 
age, — of residence and name of parent or 
guardian of every person under sixteen years of 
age employed in any factory, manufacturing or 
mercantile industry, laundry, workshop, etc. 
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Both of these provisions are only indifferently 
complied with at the best and the information 
obtained through these agencies as now fur- 
nished is of little or no practical value to the 
attendance officers in discharging their duties. 

Now it will be readily seen that, where but 
little dependence can be placed on the faithful 
execution of a goodly number of the provisions 
of the law given alone, the attempts of the 
attendance officers to place the classes of chil- 
dren named in school, and keep them there, 
will be successful only to the extent to which 
they are aided in this work by those associated 
with them in the execution of the law. 

To what extent then will success be possible 
under present conditions, especially in cities? 
From what has been presented and from the 

eculiar environments of individual cases the 
ollowing statements or conclusions may be 
given as they apply to 

Non-attendants. 1. If the enrollment lists 
contain the names and residence of all non- 
attendants the officers will find them. If not 


| they may escape the greatest vigilance. 


2. If employees make regular quarterly re- 
ports of all children under sixteen years of age 
in their employ, by means of ‘these reports and 
the lists of enrollment the officers will be suc- 


| cessfulin placing the children in school. 


3. If when found children present certificates 


| of eligibility for employment in which false 


ages are given, obtained either by the cupidity 


| of parents or the indifference of the officials 


granting them, the officers may be successful in 


| putting some of the children in school. 


4. If children present certificates from phy- 


| sicians setting forth that not only the health 
| but even the lives of the children will be 


endangered by attending school — and such are 
not uncommon — the officers may be successful 


| in getting some of the children to school. 


5. If the children are found in great poverty, 
or are neglected or abandoned by irresponsible 
parents, or are allowed to run at large because 


| of the indifference of parents the officers will 
| generally be successful if they have a special 
| school at hand in which the children may be 


cared for and maintained ; otherwise not. 
Irregular Attendants. 1. If all the pro- 
visions of the law are carried out the dread of 
the consequences of absence will induce parents 
to see that the children attend regularly. If 


| this is not the case such children will be a source 


of constant watchfulness, and will in most cases 
continue to be irregular in attendance. 
Truants. 1. In mild cases of truancy the 


| persistent prosecution of parents will generally 


keep the children in school. 
2. In cases of persistent truancy experience 
has shown that the paying of fines and costs by 


| parents will not keep the children in school. 
| Nothing but the restraint and confinement of 


the special detention school will answer with 
this class of children. 

The civil authorities may come to the relief 
of the officers and place the worst cases in a 
house of refuge or reformatory institution. This 
is putting them out of the way but not placing 
them inaschool. True, the influence of such 
action will have a beneficial effect upon others. 

This is neither a hopeful nor a promising pic- 
ture of the situation. It may be possible to 
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awaken a sentiment along the line of the ad- 
ministration of educational work which will 
better the situation, but nothing save the enact- 
ment of suitable penalties for non-performance 
of duty will secure the desired result. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Can con- 
flict between the Compulsory Attendance 
act on the one hand and the Labor Laws 
on the other be Avoided? Supt. L. E. 
McGinnes, said: As far as the laws 


themselves are concerned there is no con- | tors must act summarily with every case of tru 
That is to say no one of these laws — ancy. They must insist and persist that each 


need necessarily be repealed in order that | 


flict. 
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| time they reach the age of fourteen years. 
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refuse to attend and can require them to attend 
regularly, too. The indifferent and truant pupils 
may be compelled to attend school and thus be 
enabled to get a fairly good education by the 
But 


| with this law, we have truancy in some school 


districts of our State. What is manifestly want- 


| ing in those districts, is the requisite amount 


of courage on the part of the directors to enforce 


| the law. For political reasons the law is not 


any other of them may be fully carried | 


out. 
from the fact that certain parties con- 


Whatever of conflict there is arises | 


law. Perhaps the greatest conflict in this | 


respect arises where employers fail to 


report the children in their employ to the | P 


proper authorities. The compulsory act 
is explicit in demanding that this pro- 
vision be carried out. 


rigidly enforced. 
To prevent truancy in our schools the direc- 


case of truancy is dealt with and the full penalty 
of the law imposed. To do this with good 
effect, there must be a faithful and reliable at- 
tendance officer or officers employed and a tru- 


cerned fail to obey the mandates of the | ant school established. With these, the Board 


will be prepared to almost eliminate truancy 
from the schools in one school term. 

The duty of directors to compel indifferent 
upils to attend school is one of the first duties, 
if not the first duty, devolving uponthem. No 


| Board should make the plea that the district is 


We are told that | 


in certain localities employers absolutely | 


refuse to obey this mandate. They hide 


tion of the law. 
flict here one of two things is necessary, 
either to so amend the law as to demand 
a penalty for its violation in this respect, 


too poor to enforce the law, as that is not true. 
The districts are rich, and all districts should 
feel rich enough to make ample accommoda- 
tions for the education of all children in their 


behind the fact that there is no penalty | spective districts who are of the proper school 
attached for the violation of this por- | “®F- 


In order to avoid con- | 


In districts where the Directors lack the cour- 
age to execute the truant law, where the Direc- 


| tors are not thoroughly interested in the wel- 


| fail to 
| to comfortably accommodate all the children in 


or by some means to load upon the con- | 


science of employers the burden of acting | 
Doubtless the | 


as law-abiding citizens. 
more direct remedy is the first one sug- 
gested that of a penalty attachment. That 
this was not done when the compulsory 
act was framed was probably due to the 
fact that this measure, like most other 
measures of a similar character, was the 
result of compromise. In order to secure 
its passage it was necessary to omit cer- 
tain features that would make it objec- 
tionable to many legislators. 


IS THE PRESENT LAW ADEQUATE IF 
PROPERLY ENFORCED ? 


The query, ‘‘If the present law were 
consistently and persistently enforced 
would not its main purposes be satisfac- 
torily accomplished ?’’ was answered by 
Supts. J. Horace Landis, Conshohocken, 
J. M. Berkey, Johnstown, George W. 
Phillips, Scranton, Charles Lose, Wil- 
liamsport, in the order here given, as 
follows : 


Supt. LANDIS: We have sufficient and ade- 
quate laws relative to the compulsory attend- 
ance of pupils. But laws avail little if they are 
not rigidly enforced. We have now a law to 


fare of all the children, and where the Directors 
rovide proper and sufficient buildin 


the district, there truancy will be found to exist 
and the directors are surely not alive to the 
paramount obligation devolving upon them. 


| A diligent and persistent enforcement of our 


compel children to attend school, in case they | 


Truant law will reach every case of truancy in 
our schools. 

Supt. BERKEY: Whatever may be said for or 
against compulsory attendance under existing 
laws, it must be admitted that in Pennsylvania 
the system is yet largely in the experimental 
stage. The principle involved in a compulsory 
attendance requirement has long since been ac- 
cepted as educationally sound, and the end in 
view has been emphatically endorsed as polit- 
ically expedient. But the pressure of legal com- 
pulsion has a natural tendency to weaken the 
force of moral persuasion. And unless the two 
forces can be made to work in mutual harmony 
and helpfulness, the practical results will neces- 
sarily be unsatisfactory. 

To answer the question unequivocally, I would 
say the present law is, in my judgment, adequate 
in authority, in penalty, and in comprehensive- 
ness. Its consistent and persistent enforcement 
is a matter of practical school management — 
nay more, a question of profound pedagogy. 
To the offender, the law itself is a lifeless, heart- 
less, unpatriotic force; in its very nature, in- 
consistent with the inherited spirit of individual 
liberty and choice of action. To the intelligent 
citizen of a great commonwealth, it is the sav- 
ing power of the victims of child labor and the 
essential need of the future citizen as a factor 
in free government. 

The law is doubtless the expression of a 
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crystallized public sentiment. But it is not the 
sentiment of those who are to be helped, or 
persuaded, or compelled to obey its mandates. 
It has come from the workers in and for the 
schoolroom and for their intelligent constituents. 
It is looked upon by the possible offenders as an 
infringement upon their rights and an unwar- 
ranted interference with their domestic relations. 
If it shall take the place of sympathetic interest, 
personal coéperation, and persistent voluntary 
effort as the only means tosecure regular attend- 
ance at school before the law was passed, then 
will it prove a veritable stumbling block to 
educational progress in any community in spite 
of all apparent results in its enforcement. On 
the other hand, if weak and time-serving school 
authorities allow the law to remain a dead letter, 
or else make a mere bluff in their efforts to 
enforce its requirements, it becomes a menace 
to properly constituted authority and an actual 
hindrance to good school work and discipline. 
Let the law be enforced fairly, firmly, per- 
sistently, but with discriminating moderation to 
individual offenders and always tempered with 
mercy. Its penalties should stand as a solid 
wall beyond which the offender cannot go, and 
every unpleasant contact with its hard and un- 


relenting front will be but a timely warning that | 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 





he and not the wali is hurt in the offence that | 


brings upon his head the deserved rebuke. 


But 


by far the greater effort should be made in turn- | 
| our school legislation is due to the fact that we, 


ing the offender about face, towards the light 
of the schoolroom and its real privileges and 
benefits. The law at best is only negative 
and temporary; the school in its influences 
must be positive and lasting. 
thoughtless boy kept at school by the power of 


is far better than legal notices, or fines, or im- 
prisonment for the parent. The law is an iron 
hand with its cold relentless grip; the tactful, 
sympathetic teacher, principal, or attendance 
officer is the velvet glove upon the hand of steel. 
The pupil shall feel only the smooth touch of 
the velvet surface; but if need be, he or his 
faithless parent must also feel the iron grip of 
compulsory obedience to law. 

This, then, is my answer to this question : Not 
more law but more tact in its enforcement ; not 
heavier penalties for offenders, but more help- 
ful influences to secure voluntary obedience to 
the law’s requirements ; not more truant schools, 
but more attractive schqolrooms. The law of 
love and sympathy, rather than the rule of fear 
and force, must educate boys and girls. The 
existing law is right in that it compels parents 
to send the children to school regularly; but 
there is no less a moral obligation upon those 
who work with and for them at school, to make 
it easy for the children to stay and work there 
as pupils. A genuine interest in the child at 
home and in school, and a desire to help him to 
a higher plane of life and purpose, must actuate 
parents and teachers. Obedience, not merely to 
mandatory law, but to the higher and nobler 
principle of duty to society and the state, must 
be the potent influence to bring thechildren to 
school and to keep them there until voluntary 
compliance with legal enactment shall prove its 
own reward in a free common school education. 

Supt. PHILLIPS: Itis generally admitted that 
the present compulsory attendance law is not 


A spoiled or | 


attraction in schoolroom, teacher, and lessons, | 
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complete in its every detail, nor probably can it 
be administered as effectively as was thought 
possible by its framers and by the legislature 
which passed it, yet if the same were consis- 
tently and persistently enforced, its main pur- 
poses would be satisfactorily accomplished. 

The ground has been gone over very care- 
fully to meet the necessities of the case, 
sufficient power has been given boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents of schools and attendance 
officers to put into operation machinery that 
must, if carried out in the spirit of the measure, 
work towards the highest interests of those di- 
rectly affected by the enforcement of the act. 

There is a peculiar duty resting upon us as su- 
perintendents in connection with this act, that 
we dare not evade. If we wish the spirit of obe- 
dience to law in general to be inculcated in the 
minds of the rising generation, we must see to 
it that every law touching upon our distinctive 
sphere of labor should be conscientiously en- 
forced. Here seems to be an opportunity to 
intelligently administer something whose re- 
sults can be so carefully noted that eventually 
the proper plan can be evolved for the protec- 
tion of the child. 

The attendance officer can be made a valuable 
adjunct in school administration, and that bane 
of the teacher’s life, irregularity of attendance, 
be largely diminished. 

The failure, or at least weakness, of much of 


as the conservators of pular education, are 
not sufficiently interested in the welfare of those 
who must oftentimes be protected against kin- 
dred, corporations, and especially the commer- 
cialism that in the United States is so dominant. 

The bogy in the shape of threatened visits 
from the attendance officer and fines which do 
not materialize must be abolished, and, in their 
stead, a wise, judicious policy be inaugurated 
which, while considerate and kind, shall be what 
the law anticipates — compulsory. 

As was shown during the discussion at the 
opening session of this convention, the law can- 
not be made to cover every point in detail, but 
is of such general nature that there can be but 
few cases where it cannot be made to apply. 
Boards of charity, bureaus of health, and every 
agency for the formation of the young can be 
utilized in the enforcement of this law, and 
hundreds reached and intelligently dealt with 
in such manner that, in after years, those who 
have been rescued from themselves will rise up 
in commendation of a righteous law consistently 
and conscientiously enforced. 

Supt. LosE: Iam of opinion that the main 
purpose of the Compulsory Attendance law 
would be accomplished if the law were con- 
sistently and persistently enforced. 

One of the provisions of the law about which 
there has been complaint is that requiring the 
employers of boys and girls to furnish school 
officials with lists of these boys and girls. Since 
there is no penalty attached for failure to fur- 
nish such lists, it is said that employers neglect 
or refuse to furnish them. My own experience 
proves that in nearly all cases they are cheerfuliy 
furnished if a request is sent to the employer 
and repeated when he does not attend to the 
matter promptly. I have always succeeded in 
getting these lists and have found that, in most 
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cases, the lists were accurate. Where I was in 
some doubt about the correctness of a list, I 
had our truant officer verify it. 

Another complaint made is concerning the 
refusal or alent of private and parochial 


schools to furnish public school officials with, 


monthly reports of the attendance of their 
pupils as required by the law. I have had no 
trouble on thisscore. On the other hand I have 
found these schools very willing to codperate 
with me. They frequently call on our truant 
officer for help to keep a pupil at school, and in 
other ways have shown their willingness to 
obey the law. My own difficulties are most 
serious in cases where parents take young boys 
and girls out of scheat to put them at work, 
and swear falsely about the ages of these chil- 
dren. I,am sure that we have many boys and 
girls employed in factories and in other places 
of employment who are not thirteen years of 
age. This can only be cured by securing in 
some way the correct age of all children. 
Health boards, physicians, and the Legislature 
are now working at this problem, and it will 
likely be solved before long. Teachers should 
get the date of birth of every child who enters 
school and by repeating this date from year to 
year it would finally be worth something as 
evidence in court. It is not difficult to obtain 
the correct date of birth when the child enters 
school at six. There is no reason at that time 
for a false report, and if this date is repeated 
from year to year until the child reaches the 
age of twelve, it is pretty nearly certain that it 
is correct. 

The Juvenile court Law and the law requir- 
ing the county to pay for the maintenance and 
instruction of all dependent and incorrigible 


children sent away will help us very much with | 


this class of delinquent children. The organ- 


ized charities of the community should be called | 


on to assist with all neglected children. 

Iam sure the law is a beneficent one and 
entirely practical, and all we need is the 
knowledge and the will to enforce it. 


CENSUS OF CHILDREN. 
** When and by whom should the Cen- 


of the Compulsory Attendance law be 
made to render it most effective?’’ This 
question was answered as follows by 
Supt. Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown, 
and Charles F. Harvey, principal South 
Main Street School, Wilkes-Barre : 

Supt. GoTWALs: The law requires the assess- 
ment to be made in the early spring. It seems 
there can be no more appropriate time than 
during the months of May and June. The rea- 
son for selecting these months, must be evident 
to all who remember that earlier than this, 


there are many who change their residence; | 


hence to have the assessment earlier would 
probably cause confusion. I know that not 
unfrequently much trouble has resulted from 
wrong residences given by assessors. Mistakes 


in assessment should not be made, and will not | 


be made, if the assessors attend properly to their 


business. They cannot sit in an office and copy | 


the names from a former assessment, as I fear 


| issometimes done. Making the assessment at 
| the time named, oun the officers an oppor- 
| tunity to have the 


ooks ready for the teachers’ 
inspection at the opening of the school term. 

Who shall do this work? I see no objection 
in having it done by the regular assessors. 
They are persons supposed to be familiar with 
all the citizens in their respective districts, hav- 
ing an opportunity to become so from the nature 
of the work required of them. If assistance 
is needed, the attendance officer is the proper 
person to assist, as he, through his familiarity 
with those who attend school, can give valuable 
information. After the assessors’ lists are pre- 
pared and put into the hands of the proper par- 
ties, the attendance officer should have the 
privilege of adding such names as he finds have 
not been assessed. 

One other reason and, I think, a good one, 
may be given for having the assessors do this 
work, namely, it avoids the necessity of having 


| an additional set of officers. None of these 


officials are overworked. The men appointed 


| for this duty should be intelligent men, and 


with conscience enough to do, the work as re- 
quired by the law. Their duty is made very 
plain, and if it is done as required, there will 
be no reason for not having every child of the 
required school age assessed, thus giving us an 
opportunity to see that all are either at work or 
at school. 

I feel justified in saying that the law is explicit 
enough in this respect to produce the proper 
results. It is only necessary to have it properly 
enforced. 

Mr. HARVEY: I will assume that all are 
familiar with the following facts : 

1. That the compulsory attendance law does 
not compel. 

2. That the attendance was as good before the 
passage of the law as it now is. 

3. That the law is a source of annoyance to 
those it was not intended to annoy. 

4. That it does not reach those for whom it 


| was intended. 


5. That, as a rule, the registers are men who 


| are incompetent to do their work well. 


6. That the compensation does not tempt com- 


sus of Children subject to the operation | Petent men to seek the office. 


7. That the books of the Registers do not 
approximately represent the truth, and in con- 
sequence are not worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on. 

8. That the law too often serves to throw a 
portion of the public wealth into the hands of 
incompetent or indifferent politicians, and 

Finally, That each and all of you have had a 
few silver hairs placed on your head by the said 
books, and that away down in your hearts you 
long for a machine with no soul to be saved, 
which will grind out great big, round, rolling, 
sonorous words, such as some Germans use 
under strong excitement. It is said that the 
Germans are a musical people and I have no 
doubt it is true. At any rate, I have always had 
the feeling that German is the only language 
which is sufficiently elastic to do justice to this 
subject. In fact, the only real purpose which 
the present law serves, 1s to cause wholesale 
lying to get children into school, and wholesale 
perjury to get them out. The effect of this on 
the moral well-being, not only of the child but 
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of the whole community, is more potent for evil 
than many years of school work are for good. 

There is great temptation, under certain con- 
ditions, to poor people to take children out of 
school at an early age. The legislature, realiz- 
ing this, has made an effort to throw a safeguard 
around the child. That this effort is largely a 
failure is keenly felt by all who came in contact 
with schools, and it is hoped that the future 
will remedy existing conditions. The state has 
an interest in the education of its children and 
contributes liberally toward this end, to the pur- 
pose that its children may become good citizens, 
and it is meet that the state should exercise 
vigilant supervision over those whose education 
is being neglected. It can do this only by en- 
acting laws which will fit the case exactly, and 
by executing the laws rigorously. When un- 
natural parents forget or ignore their duties to 
children, the State does not perform one of the 
functions for which it was established, if it does 
not compel the parent and secure the rights of 
the neglected children. 

There is entirely too much sentiment about 
enforcing the law against the poor. A rigid en- 
forcement which shall not miss a single offender 
is the most merciful enforcement. When the 
offender realizes that there is no escape, that the 
penalty shall be exacted every time the law is 
violated, he will make an extraordinary effort 
to avoid it. 

An administration which sometimes punishes 
and sometimes does not, is tyrannical. If the 
offender escapes the penalty as often as he in- 
curs it, he will frequently gamble on the odd 
chance, particularly when the chance will en- 
able him to gratify a ruling passion. So long 
as the execution of the law rests where it does, 
it will be lax. The execution of this law should 
be vested in a person or persons who are many 
degrees removed from spring elections. Ifthe | 
law is not to be enforced because the penalty 
falls on the poor, then repeal the law, for there 
are the cases that, in the main, the law covers. 
The poverty of the parent may be due to misfor- 
tune or to vice, but, in either event, the child suf- 
fers unless relief comes from outside the home. 

Admitting that the present law does not secure 
a complete registration, and that the registration 





does not secure the attendance, the question is, | 


How can the condition be remedied ? 

The public can afford and ought to maintain, 
particularly in cities where people hide away in 
alleys, courts and flats, a department which will 
secure the registration of every child of school | 
age, because it is the party missed Ly the regis- | 
ter and who ordinarily needs the law. Sucha 
department could be maintained at very little | 
more cost than the present system, particularly | 
if it be given power to try offences against the 
law, and, utilize the ward constables in execut- 
ing its processes. The law should make it ob- | 
ligatory. 

1. That parents record with this department | 
the name, date of birth, and place of residence 
of each child within thirty days after birth. 

2. That all new arrivals have recorded the 
name, date of birth, and place of residence of 
all the children of school age within thirty days | 
after arrival. 

3. That parents notify the department of | 
change of residence. 
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4. That parents present a certificate of birth 
from this department on first entering a child in 
school. 

5. Thatarecord of attendance for each year be 
entered on this certificate by the teacher during 
the school life of the child. 

6. That this certificate be filed by the person 
employing the child. 

7. That truant schools be established by the 
state with ——. legislation for their gov- 
ernment, and that the establishment of such 
schools be not left optional with school districts. 

8. That truant officers be not answerable to 
School Boards but to this department of regis- 
tration. 

g. That the original entry of the daily at- 
tendance of children he kept on roll sheets 
which shall be returned at the close of each 
month to the department of registration, which 
shall check them off, look up delinquents, pros- 
ecute when necessary, commit truants to the 
truant school, and do all other work necessary 
to keep children in school. 

10. That the officers who have charge of this 
department, be taken out of the domain of 
politics in order that they may enforce the law 
without fear of losing votes at a spring election, 
or lest they might wish to favor a person who 
helped them to secure the office. This depart- 
ment should not be a part of the political 
machine, and to keep them as far as possible 
away from the odor of the caucus and the con- 
vention, these appointments should be vested 
in the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This is a case of the state assuming guardian- 
ship over its neglected children, and the state 
should be careful in appointing those who are 
to look after its young wards. 


EXACT AGE OF CHILDREN. 


‘“What should be the ultimate, the 
highest authority to determine the age of 


| the child subject to the operation of the 
| compulsory law ?’”’ 
| discussed by Supts. Frederick W. Rob- 


This question was 


bins, of Bethlehem, and A. G. C. Smith, 
of Delaware county. Supt. Robbins put 
his points in the form of queries, as fol- 


| lows: 


How shall the exact age of the child be de- 
termined? 

I. Is the word of the parent sufficient ? 

2. Shall a sworn certificate be required for 
admission to school ? 

3. Shall the law be amended requiring birth 
certificates ? 

Between the ages of thirteen and sixteen what 
etermine 
1. Whether or not the child has a sufficient 


| knowledge of the English branches to leave 


school in case of regular employment? 

2. How shall the words ‘‘regular employ- 
ment’’ be construed? Is ‘‘ assisting the father 
or mother at home”? sufficient ? 

What shall be the final authority in determin- 
ing what are ‘‘ urgent reasons’? ? 

1. Are “staid at home to mind the baby”’; 
‘Went on an errand”; ‘‘I needed him’”’; ‘‘ Out 
of town’’; urgent reasons? 
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2. If the mere statemeut of parent or child 
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is accepted, is there not danger that an accept- | 


ible reason will always be given? 

Supt. Smith suggested that for rural 
districts the physician should be required 
to report the birth of children to the town 
or township clerk, who should keep a 
record of the same in a book prepared for 
that purpose and that he in turn should 
be required to make a yearly return to 
the register of wills of the county. The 
district register could then be easily con- 


sulted in the case of children remaining | 


in the district from the place of their 


birth, and the county record for those | 


who have changed their place of resi- 
dence by the removal of the family. 
this plan were put into careful operation 
the record of any child’s birth, born in 
Pennsylvania, could readily be traced, 
and in a very short time. 

The subjects of the blanks needed to 
insure greater uniformity in the interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the law, and 
of Parental Schools was presented by 
Mr. William ‘Thornton, Chief of the 


Bureau of Compulsory Attendance in 
Philadelphia, in. the following paper 
under the heading, 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


TheCompulsory Attendance Law is one of the 
most important laws ever enacted by the State 


of Pennsylvania, and it should be enforced at | 
any cost, for the children of to-day are the men | 


and women of to-morrow, controlling the future 
of our nation. 


| strike to be sent to school. 


Were it not for the law of Compulsory At- | 
tendance many children would be deprived of | 


all education, for, though an education cannot 
be gained in five short years during which this 
law compels children to be sent to school, the 
rudiments of knowledge can be given them, an 
inspiration can be developed 
they are deprived of, and a thirst for knowledge 
created. With many children, there is a nat- 


| laws in Philadelphia. 
to seek after what | 


ural dislike for study and school, and they have | 


to be forced to attend. 


It is even yet no un- | 


common thing for parents to send their children | 
to work at the age of eleven and twelve years | 
and even younger, notwithstanding the laws | 
prohibiting labor by children under thirteen | 


years of age. 
children be benefited educationally if there 
were no Compulsory Attendance law? I think 
not, for if some parents care so little about the 
future welfare of their children that they put 
them to work while they are still almost infants, 
they would care nothing for the benefits of an 
education for their children. For this reason, 
if for no other, there is necessity of a compul- 
sory law. Especially has the great need of such 
a law, and its strict enforcement, been plainly 
portrayed now, as never before, by the many re- 
cent strikes. 


But, with the labor laws, would | 
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Through the streets of Philadelphia about two 
weeks ago there paraded hundreds of textile 
strikers. In the front ranks were many small 
boys and girls who looked to be hardly twelve 
years of age, and yet many, I dare say, have 
been employed for several years. Some looked 
too frail to walk the laid out route of the strik- 
ers. I think that these children had better 
One of the banners 
they floated in the air had on it the words, ‘‘ We 
have the schools, why not use them?’’ True, 
we have the schools; the State through its 
school districts has provided them and it should 
be the duty of the State to s2e that these schools 
are used. It has provided a way for this to be 
done by the enactment of the law of compul- 
sory attendance. 

I have been much impressed lately by what 
has been said and written about the illiteracy of 
Pennsylvania. Our State has been quoted as 
ranking number twenty-one in the Union for 
illiteracy. This, I think, is a most unfair com- 


| parison, as there are few states in the Union 


where, on account of the large manufacturing 
and mining interests, such great numbers of 


| foreign emigrants settle to engage in these in- 


dustries. While the compulsory attendance 
law and the factory law go hand in hand as to 
employment of children, yet the illiteracy of 
the State could not be reduced without the en- 
forcement of the former. 

This is a State convention, and those gath- 
ered here are much interested in the education 
of the children of this commonwealth. Let us 
resolve to go away from this meeting with a de- 
termination that so far as we are able, we will 
try, through the enforcement of the compulsory 


| attendance law, to reduce the illiteracy of our 


State and to raise its standard of intelligence. 
This will require hard work on our part, as 
every state does not have the great numbers of 
foreign emigrants, most of whom are entirely 
ignorant. But by united efforts we can do much 


| to raise the standard of Pennsylvania and make 


it equal to that of any other state in the Union 
where the compulsory attendance law is best 
and most satisfactorily enforced. 

We have not experienced any conflict between 
the compulsory attendance law and the labor 
I cannot see that there 
should be any conflict between the two laws, as 
both prohibit labor by children under thirteen 
years of age. But we have experienced, since 
the factory laws do not cover every line of em- 
ployment, that the compulsory law is. called 
upon to see that children are not illegally 
employed in many instances by enforcing the 
law on parents who do not send their children 
to school but place them at some employment. 
For instance, there is nothing in the factory law 
to prohibit children from being employed, and 
without affidavits, as bell boys, as assistants in 
housework and with dressmakers, in theatres 
and other places of amusement, etc. But while 
children under thirteen years of age may, in 
the above lines of service, be thus employed and 
so evade the factory law, they cannot be excused 
from attendance at school. Thus there is given 
considerable scope to the work required to 
enforce the Compulsory Attendance law ; yet, I 
believe, if it is consistently and persistently 
enforced, its main purposes will be assured. 
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We avoid conflict with the factory laws in the 
enforcement of the compulsory law by working 
in harmony with the factory inspectors. If the 
attendance officers learn of a child who is 
employed under age, the correct age of the 
child is reported to the factory inspector of the 
district who orders the child discharged, even 
though he or she may have placed with the 
employer the required affidavit, which of course 
must have been a false one. And if the factory 
inspectors discharge a child who was illegally 
employed, they notify the Bureau of Compul- 
sory Education, so we may see that the child is 
placed in school. By thus codperating with 
each other we avoid conflict, and no child can 
escape our notice, nor can parents who violate 
these laws escape punishment. 

But we have had considerable trouble in as- 
certaining the correct age of children notwith- 
standing the school and census records. A 
comparison is usually made between the two 


when a child wishes for any reason to leave | 
school, and if either record does not show the | 


child to be thirteen years of age, we have 
adopted the plan of looking up the birth record 
of the child as recorded at the office of the 
Board of Health. In fact, it has become a reg- 
ular duty‘of our office, before a child is permit- 
ted to leave school, to carefully search the 


Board of Health records for the birth record of | 


the child. If no birth record can be found, and 


the child was born in Philadelphia and was | 
christened, the christening record is sought. | 


This method is pursued for two reasons : first, 


because of justice to the parent ; and second, | 
| cording to their requirements. For instance, 


In the first place, 


out of ae to the child. 


the chi 
to school until a¢ /eas¢ the age of thirteen ; and 


in the second place, the parents have a right to | 
receive assistance from a child at that age, pro- | 


vided he can read and write the English lan- 
guage intelligently, otherwise he must be sent 
to school until sixteen years of age. 
sider the birth record the only reliable guide in 
determining the correct age of a child, and by 


our method the law is not only carefully carried | 


out but justice, also, is done to all concerned. 


Our greatest difficulty is in ascertaining the | 
they have an excellent effect upon the general 


exact age of foreign-born children, where there 
is neither birth nor christening record to be 
procured. 


their children to work at too early an age. 


But in Philadelphia we hope next year to cor- | 
rect many of these irregularities. While wehave | 
made great progress each year in the enforce- | 
| teachers, as children should be trained by par- 
| ents. 
| be trained teachers, not only qualified in aca- 


ment of the law, and have been able to be of 
more value to the principals of schools by se- 
curing a more regular attendance of many 


former irregular attendants and truants, we | 


hope next year to raise the efficiency of the 
work to a much higher degree. 
In order to accomplish this, we have adopted 


a card system in the office of the Bureau of | 
Compulsory Education to be compiled from the | 
census, now being taken by the attendance of- | 
ficers, which will enable us to keep a correct | 


record of every child in the city from eight to six- 
teen years of age. 

From my experience, I have found, in order 
that the purposes of the law may be properly 
carried out, it is necessary to have certain blanks 
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d has a right, under the law, to be sent | 


We con- | 


In such cases it is often suspected | 
that parents take advantage of this, and put | name 
| a parent school, should be an institution in 


| tion. 
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to doit. The following ones are the most es- 
sential for uniformity: a blank for principals 
or teachers to report the cases requiring investi- 
gation to the attendance officers ; a blank to be 
filled out by the physicians when it is claimed 
children are sick ; a blank to be filled out by 
instructors when children receive private in- 
struction ; and a transfer record blank so that a 
child may be traced from one school to another 
by the attendance officer. 

While in Philadelphia it has been found nec- 
essary, as it has been found elsewhere, to adopt 
other blanks in addition to those just named, 
yet, I believe these to be the forms really re- 
quired to enforce the law. Accompanying this 
paper is a copy of every blank used for the en- 
forcement of the law. 

It is necessary, before considering the func- 
tion and management of ungraded classes or 
special schools, to consider the class or kind of 
children that should be placed in such classes 
or schools, 

1, Children found on the streets, educated in 
crime, and of vicious habits. 

2. Children mentally or physically unable to 
compete with the children of ordinary ability. 

3. Insubordinate children or those difficult to 
manage. 

4. Children who for various reasons have 
been forced to lose time from school. 

To sum it all up, children who, whether with 
lawful or unlawful excuses, have been absent 
from school for any length of time. 

I would not have the children above named 
all placed in the same classes, but classified ac- 


children who are backward in their studies on 
account of loss of time from sickness should not, 
under any circumstances, be placed in the class 
with the incorrigible child, nor in a class with 
children even in part mentally deficient. Each 


| of these classes of children requires different 


discipline and different instruction. Hence the 
necessity of the establishment of special schools 


| and ungraded classes. 


Philadelphia has now five special schools and 
five classes for backward children, that are do- 
ing good work for those who are sent there, and 


attendance and discipline of the regular ele- 
mentary school. 
A Parental School, as signified by the name, 


which the management takes the place of 
parents; a place where children should be 
trained and guided for the battle of life by 


Those in charge of the institution should 


demic and mental training work, but also well 
trained in self-control and evenness of disposi- 
The boys should perform most of the 
household work in such an institution, as this 
would teach them self-reliance, faithfulness to 
duty, and industry, for these boys are most lack- 
ing in reliance, industry and truthfulness, owing 
to their former environments and associates. 
There is no trouble in determining the class 
of children that should be sent to such a school ; 
namely persistent truants, vicious, incorrigible 
and dependent children. But these children 


| also should be classified, and an opportunity 
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given to the teachers to study their individual 
traits of character. 
While we have accomplished good results by 


our special schools and backward classes, yet | 


we are handicapped, and will be, in the strict 


enforcement of the compulsory attendance law, | 
until we have a place where such children above | 


named may be placed. 


In order to have a complete system of educa- | 


tion, we require in addition to the regular or 
elementary schools, special schools for the diffi- 
cult children to manage, schools or classes for 


the mentally and physically defective children, | 


classes for children who, because of absence, 
have become temporarily backward in their 
studies, and also a parental school. 


With the establishment of these classes and | 


schools to meet the demands of all children, 
the illiteracy of the state would soon be reduced 
to a minimum. 


A careful reading and consideration of | 
the remarks made and the extracts pre- | 


sented throughout this report of pro- 


ceedings and papers of the Round Table | 


on Compulsory Education, show that the | strive to give the impression that its work isall- 


: : elbae ~~ | sufficient for almost any calling. 
tion and practical application by Superin- | i . 
| to the professional school. 
| sufficiently exercise our power of counsel. 


following points require thoughtful atten- 


tendents and other officials concerned : 


1. A persistent, judicious and impartial 
enforcement of the law as it now stands. 


2. The establishment of a uniform and ulti- | 
mate authority to determine the exact age of | 


every child subject to the operation of this law. | permit the choice of Midas when we know that 


| the wisdom that should accompany the choice 


3. The establishment of parental schools (of 
detention) under State control or management, 


for confirmed truants, and vicious or incorrigible | 


children. 


one of the most important now claiming 
the attention of school officials through- 
out the state of Pennsylvania, and sug- 
gestions were made that it be given more 
prominence in the programmes of future 
meetings of the General Association, in 
meetings of School Directors and in those 
of the County and City Superintendents. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


HE Conference on Secondary Educa- 
tion was held in Room 12 of the 
High School building, Supt. Chas S. 


Foos Chairman. After some preliminary 
remarks by the Chairman, he introduced 
Prof. W. C. Joslin, principal of the Scran- 
ton High School, who read the following 
paper upon the High School question, 
entitled 


COMMENT AND QUERY. 


A friend of mine who is accustomed to attend | 


gatherings of this nature tells me that the 
teacher who makes the greatest hit or impres- 
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| sion is he who is possessed by a single idea, be 
| it sound or otherwise, and who hammers away 
| upon it persistently. This aggressiveness and 
insistence, flavored with a bit of that superiority 
which the monopolizers of peculiar ideas usually 
have, do not fail to have their effect. He may 
be a believer in the theory that all children can 
| be governed by moral suasion, or that no child 
should think until it is eight years old, or that 
| all text-books tend to paralyze the independent 

reasoning of the pupil, or he may be simply a 

Bookite. 

In the few minutes allotted me I will speak 

| of some of those school matters that are of com- 

mon concern. Fora solution of many of them 

| I must appeal to you. I will say at the outset 

that I am not in agreement with those who 

| think well of the name usually given to the 

| two lower classes of the high school. It isa 

far cry from Freshman Primus to Freshman 
Secundus. 

Though we know that the sole purpose or 
end of the High School is not to prepare for 
| higher schools, since five sixths of its number 
close their school life with its four years, yet it 
seems to me that we protest too much when we 


I do not like 
to see my boys go directly from the high school 
I think we do not 
We 
are too much inclined to allow the pupil to 
choose blindly without regard for his best good. 
Are we not too indifferent to his struggles? 
Inclination takes the place of judgment, and we 


is wanting. Our wers and abilities are 
entirely at the service of our pupil, and it is 


. | our bounden duty to give him the benefit of 
The whole subject was regarded by | 
those participating in the conference as | 


every advantage that we possess. We are to be 
actively helpful. 

Do we not find a great loss of force in passing 
from the Grammar grades to the High School ? 
This change is one not of degree only but of 
kind. In the grades, the pupil does most of 

| his work in the school room practically under 
the eye of the teacher, and with the prospect of 
a recitation immediately following the prepara- 
tion. In the High School, on the contrary, 
nearly all the work must be done outside of the 
school, apart from the teacher, by continuous 
preparation, and without the incentive of 
immediate recitation. Moreover, the fact that 
the pupils are free from the early afternoon 
until the next morning gives them, as it seems, 
an unusual length of time for their proper 
preparation. 

Hence, the tendency is very strong for them to 
abuse their new freedom, and to defer, often until 
too late, the work of the morrow. Again, the 
pupil in the grades do not seem, in many cases, 

| to have sufficient power of application for the 
severer tasks of the High School. What is to 
be done? Shall the High School give its own 
examinations, or shall each Grammar ‘‘A”’ 
principal be held as responsible for his own 
| pupils as we are held by the colleges to which 
we send pupils on certificate? As it is, we 
sometimes find that the pupil entering the High 
School is the fault of a vicious system that 
leaves no one directly responsible, and that 
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forces him out of the school before he has com- 
pleted the first half of his first year. 

There are several qualities which we all recog- 
nize that the teacher must possess in a large 
degree to be a truly successful leader and 
inspirer of young people. There is executive 
ability, there is an even temperament, there is 
physical endurance, there is tact, and there is 
humor. All these, beside mere knowledge, 
which is comparatively so easily gained, and 
skill in imparting. Of all these, what is greater 
than humor (I donot mean wit)? I thoroughly 
believe that a teacher without a considerable 
infusion of this saving grace is, if not a failure, 
certainly a very mild success. 
humor, this clear perception of the relation of 
things, this ability to span the gulf of years; 
this sweet something that we all instantly 
recognize. Whether it be pure imagination or 
spiritual insight, it surely is the teacher’s best 
gift. A young friend of mine came to me the 
other day and said regarding a teacher whom he 
had hitherto considered ‘‘ mighty stiff.” ‘I 
guess I do like Miss after all.” Upon 
being asked the reason, he said, ‘‘ Because 


something funny happened in school to-day , 
| I knew that he was lying in wait for me in order 


and she not only let us laugh but laughed her- 
self.” Since then he has felt her humanity, 


her orieness with him, and their relations are | 


permanently established. 

And sympathy always goes with humor, 
though the former is not always attended by the 
latter. 
if he forgets that he was once a very small 
person in school. In all cases of doubt myself, 


I try so hard to turn back the years until I find | 
myself in the old red (only it was brown) school- | 
house by the pond in northeastern Connecticut, | 


and place myself in the position of a small boy 


who had many tribulations, and who often felt | 


himself grievously misunderstood. When I am 
perfectly sure that I really have his point of 
view, and am in deepest sympathy with him, I 
have no fear that I shall not act wisely and 


justly. But oh! sometimes the years are so | 
| burden of moral culture the school is held re- 


many — and the little boy is so far away. 


The one teacher whom I remember with the | 


greatest affection and with the deepest gratitude 


was one with whom I first ‘‘ pegged along”’ in | 
my Latin and Greek. He had but little the | 


advantage of me at first in the Classics, and 
none later, but we got on famously together, 


and between us managed to knock the sense out | 
of any passage we encountered. When I ceased | 


to respect his learning I do not know, for I so 
loved and admired the Man, the wise counsellor, 
the great Heart. Thrice and four times happy 
the teacher to whom his pupils ever turn asa 
friend. When they come home fresh from 
school and college, do you not wish them first 
to knock at your door, after they have seen their 
parents, and, possibly, another ? 

All matters of petty discipline should be 
settled, amicably if possible, by the teacher then 
in charge, and the pupil not sent tothe Principal. 
In this way the latter is saved vexing details, 
and the teacher’s power strengthened. Pupils 
will not respect a teacher who is constantly 
sending them to the officer. The more he de- 
pends upon himself in the control of his own 
room and his own classes, the stronger will 
he be. And, in turn, the Principal should 
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What is this | 





| motive. 


No teacher can hold his pupils closely | 
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strengthen at all times and under all circum- 
stances the hands of his assistants. He must 
never weaken their authority in the slightest 
degree. He must stand by them even in the 
face of apparent error. The matter can be 
settled by the teacher later, and no one is so 
great that he can refuse to apologize to the 
humblest pupil if he has made the mistake. 

I strongly feel that we teachers, as a class, do 
not realize the greatness of ourcalling. We are 
too diffident, and are inclined to step aside for 
the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Medicine Chest. 
I certainly consider our vocation superior to any 
of these save that of the minister, and we have 
even the great advantage of him in our oppor- 
tunities for planting the right ideals and in lay- 
ing the basis of a noble character. My obser- 
vation, both as a lad and in later years, convinces 
me that he is a very sagacious minister who can 
make his words weigh in proportion to their 
intrinsic value. The minister’s disadvantage 
lies in the fact that he seldom finds the propi- 
tious —— in which to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with those who need it most. I well 
remember how as a boy I always ‘‘fought shy’’ 
of the ‘‘ Elder’? when he came to our house. 


to talk to me about my soul, and I shrank from 
that with the normal boy’s healthy reluctance. 
But the teacher is suspected of no ulterior 
He can slide his ethical conclusions 
into the heart of the pupil in apparently the 
most causal way. Almost every recitation in 
history and literature has an aspect which it 


| rightfully and tactfully presented has its useful 


lesson, and, as it were, before he knows it, the 
pupil has insensibly received an impression con- 
ducive to good. Literature and history are full 
to overflowing with characters and actions of 
the best quality upon which the judgments and 
sympathies can be directly cultivated. They are 
especially fruitful in those personal, concrete 
forms of life which reveal simple moral ideals 
in striking shape. The personal force and the 
moral force of the teacher must bear whatever 


sponsible for. Yet he is not viewed with suspi- 
cion by the pupil as a propagator of moral ideas, 
and his views on any other subject are given the 
same credence as on matters within his own 
province, and which he is expected to teach. 
Hence, it is supremely important that the 
teacher in the school-room should never appear 
otherwise than as a teacher simply, never as the 
advocate of any tenet or doctrine, and, whatever 
the lesson attempted to be inculcated, it should 
seem to grow naturally out of the subject in 
hand. In fine, the teacher’s life should be the 
lesson constantly before the pupil, a life which 
has to bear the closest scrutiny, and which, if 
it stand inspection, will be very apt to form 
hundreds of others. It is for us to see to it that 
noble ideals shall take shape, and that the 
simple straight-forward life alone shall seem 
glorious. 

Fellow Teachers, our profession is the poorest 
paid and yet the best rewarded of all the occu- 
pations open to man. Our constituency is the 
purest and bestin the world. It is our happy 
task to deal with the best part of humanity, for, 
after all, the heart of the boy and the heart of 
the girl beat true. 
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Professor W. F. Ziegler, Ashbourne 
Pa., principal of the Cheltenham High 
School, followed in a paper upon the 


DEFINITE WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The term High School, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, does not define any special kind of 
school. It may mean a school with one year’s 
course beyond the grammar room whose pupils 
do not even get a glimpse of college preparatory 
branches, or it may indicate a well-equipped 
and well-appointed school whose pupils pass on 
to the best colleges and universities. That this 
is so is unfortunate, inasmuch as these schools, 
not worthy the name of High School, often dis- 
credit the work of those maintaining full four- 
year courses. This, however, will be hard to 
remedy, for each school is the peculiar institu- 
tion of the community which maintains it, and 
is therefore, largely dependent upon the sense 
of citizenship in that community. Theconcep- 
tion of what education is and what it ought to 
accomplish for the individual will determine its 
function, and therefore each particular com- 
munity will have just the kind of high school 
the people want. 

The kind of work which any given high 
school shall accomplish will then depend upon 
the people whose school it is. Shall it be to 


repare all its pupils for college, whether they 
intend to go or not? Shall it be the school’s 
purpose to train its students for the counting 
room? Shall the school maintain a number of 
courses, thereby enabling those under its care 
to take special lines of work? These are ques- 


tions which every one who has courses of study 
to make must struggle with and decide. Since 
only four or five per cent. of the pupils of the 
best appointed high schools pass on to college, 
it seems hardly fair that the school should com- 
pel the ninety-five per cent. to do college pre- 

ratory work, which apparently has no 
immediate bearing on the work they wish to 
pursue. It seems to me, however, that the true 
function of the high school is not to teach any 
special line of work but to give to its pupils the 
best training, a training which looks toward the 
cultivation of the mind and heart, a foundation 
for higher work along special lines later in life. 

The question, What studies should be taught ? 
then becomes measurably a secondary one. 
The motive with which the subjects are treated ; 
the kind of spirit which animates both teacher 
and pupils; the revelation of the pupils’ power 
and opportunities; the ideas established; the 
bringing of the mind of the pupil into touch 


with the great resources of truth so as to de- | 


velop in him a desire for knowledge ; the devel- 
opment of the physical, mental and moral powers 
of the student, these are of greater import than 
the question of so much Greek or Latin. Ifthe 
student has been well grounded in habits of 
study and research; if he has been trained to 
rely upon his own resources, to reason from 
cause to effect ; then he will be fitted to help 
himself in any line of work, and will be a credit 
to any institution whose pupil he may be. 

Just what branches the curriculum of the 
school should contain is a question upon which 
practical high school men cannot agree. This, 
however, may be stated as a general proposi- 
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tion: Any topic which will enhance the intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual nature of the pupil 
may be admitted to the course. Since not all 
branches of this kind can be taught for want of 
time and equipment, a choice of the most essen- 
tial must be made. The writer has in mind the 
appointment of a committee to frame a course 
of study for a high school which should not 
only prepare for college, but which should also 
lay a good foundation for other lines of work. 
The result of the committee’s work was a course 
of four years, which gave to its pupils the choice 
of different lines of work after the first year. 
Experience has taught that a large majority of 
the students who come to the high school are 
undecided in their choice of a course of study 
where more than one is offered, and much less 
have they decided what particular line of work 
to prepare for after completing the course. 
During the first year these pupils are in the 
high school the teachers have instilled in them 
such a love for knowledge and have so influ- 
enced their tastes and desires that they see some- 
thing better in store for them in lines of work 
in the college or university, and now choose 
more wisely. A little encouragement from the 
teachers will land them in the college, whereas, 
if their own choice had prevailed, they would 
have stopped with the business course or have 
dropped out of school dissatisfied with what 
they were getting. But since still three years 
remain to them, and since the first year’s work 
is preliminary to all the other courses, no time 
has been lost, and they will fit into the college 
preparatory course to pass on to work which sat- 
isfies them, and develops in them the manhood 
towards which they are striving. 

The High School, however, cannot do its best 
and most efficient work, or send a large number 
of its students to college while the exactions of 
college requirements send their chilling in- 
fluence throughout the system. There are 
many reasons why, during the adolescent stage 
of the pupil’s development, this stress and strain 
should be avoided. The teachers too are unable 
to do their best work inasmuch as there is a 
constant tendency on the part of parents, pupils 
and teachers to confine the work to mere re- 
quirements, thereby rendering the pupil selfish 
and narrow-minded, and causing the teachers to 
neglect the primary object of the pupil’s educa- 
tion. The college and the high school need to 
get close together, establish a more intimate re- 
lation, so that the pupil will feel that he is 
passing from one grade to another, that the 
record of his work done in the high school will 
be paramount to any test the college may give 
for entrance. If the high school could hold 
out such an inducement to its pupils, it would 
result in better work by those who are prepar- 
ing for the college, and would send many a boy 
to college who, because of fear, or because of 
his lack in one branch (for not all pupils are 
equally good in all branches) prepares to go to 
work rather than to try the examination with 
the possibility of a failure. 

It will not be foreign to the subject to say a 
few words about the high school principal, for 
upon his ability, more than upon all else, the 
success of the high school will depend. Granted 
that the school has adequate apparatus, teach- 
ing force and time, there still remains a feature 
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which calls for earnest care. It is the adminis- 
tration of the daily work of the school; the 
forming of correct habits of daily work; the 
creating of proper ideals. Hence the need of a 
good principal, one in whom learning ‘has 
wrought its perfect work,’ one who loves 
knowledge for its own sake, one whose keen in- 
sight into the character of his pupils inspires 
them with ideals toward which they will strive 
with increasing effort. He must know how to 
secure favorable conditions for study and recita- 
tion, he must be one whom teachers and pupils 
will respect, one who understands and knows 
how to remedy the weaknesses which keep com- 
ing daily from class-rooms and individual pupils. 
It should be his constant aim to discover his 
pupils. He must be a student of psychology 
every day the school is in session, and out of 
school too. His advice and admonition must 
beso adininistered as to produce positive results. 
This throws great responsibility upon the prin- 
cipal. But he should accept it or stand aside 
for one more worthy of the trust. The princi- 
pal should learn to know each pupil by personal 
contact so that he may know which lines of 
work each pupil is fitted for. Very few pupils 
who come to public high schools get any pos- 
tive assistance from home in the choice of 
their life-work. The Home too often says, 
‘‘What is good enough for us is good enough for 
our children,” forgetting that the changed and 
ever-changing conditions of life demand men 
who can think and reason as well as labor. If 
the school through its principal and teachers 
has instilled into the pupil a sacred regard for 
his health, for property as well as for the dignity 
of honest labor, the worth of the minor graces 
and major virtues, the use of books and the right 
conception of his dignity as a man, his develop- 
ment in any institution he may attend after leav- 
ing “4 High School, will be a credit to all con- 
cerned. 


In reply to questions from the floor, 
Supt. Foos said that, in the Reading 
High School, each pupil takes Latin dur- 
ing the first year, which enables him at 
the end of the year to choose his course 
more wisely. Some knowledge of Latin 
aids greatly in English etymology. 

‘* How many teach Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, English Grammar and other ordi- 
nary branches?’’ It was evident that 
work is done in all these branches, more 
in some high schools, less in others, but 
only such as seems necessary, the effort 
being to give as much time as possible to 
more advanced high school work. Fre- 
quent and comprehensive reviews were 
urged. In Reading, penmanship is taught 
once each week and English Grammar 
and Arithmetic for a single term. In 
Scranton, Latin is not made a require- 
ment in the first year. 

Prof. H. R. Brunner, principal of the 
Evening High School, of Reading, read 
a paper upon Evening High Schools : 
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EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS. 


When Supt. Foos announced his plan of an 
evening high school to the Board of Education 
of Reading, it was received with much misgiving. 
It was expected to be of small proportions, made 
up almost entirely of the rougher element. A 
similar proposition from you to the board of edu- 
cation of your respective districts would doubt- 
less meet with the same reception, and unless 
you are very positive in your faith in its success, 
it may never advance beyond this stage. Mr. 
Foos was led to take this step from a business 
point of view. The success of the evening 
commercial colleges, the many correspondence 
schools, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
educational classes, and the Chautauqua courses 
pointed to the need of sucha school. With the 
advantages of free text-hooks and free instruc- 
tion, more regular and persistent work, and 
closer contact between teacher and pupils, the 
evening high school would be more effective 
than any of these, and would exclude none of 
the many young men and women who realize 
that they have lost many opportunities. This 
appealed to him so strongly that he felt the 
evening high school could not fail, and he ac- 
cordingly became its champion. Its success 
during its first year far exceeded his brightest 
hopes. 

In trying to settle upon some definite plan for 
our evening high school, Mr. Foos sent a list 


_of questions to all the larger cities in the United 


States, with the result that a large amount of 
valuable and interesting information on the 
subject of evening high schools was collected. 
This he has used in writing an article to be pub- 
lished in one of the current educational papers. 
It may be interesting for us to look at a brief 
summary of the plans of these schools as 
gleaned from the information thus obtained. 
Naturally the larger cities first felt the need of 
such schools. New York first opened an even- 
ing high school 37 years ago. Now New York, 
including Brooklyn, has eleven schools, one 
mixed, four for men and six for women. The 
enrollment of the several schools varies from 
349 to 1,917, or a total of 14,592. Philadelphia 
had an Artisans’ evening school from 1860 to 
1890. The present evening high school was 
formed from the Artisans’ evening school, Jan- 
nary I, 1890. Its enrollment for this year was 
1,016, I could not ascertain just when Boston 
first tried the experiment, but judging from the 
thouroughness of its plan and organization, I 
believe this school to be one of the oldest. 
Its enrollmentis673. Thereports from Chicago 
are not definite on this point, but Chicago has 
had evening high schools for a number of years ; 
and at present it has seven of these schools 
with an enrollment of 1,990. Cambridge estab- 
lished an evening high school fifteen years ago, 
the enrollment of which for this year was 379. 
Washington, D. C., followed with one fourteen 
years ago, the enrollment this year having been 
249, which is somewhat lower than previous 
years, it having been as high as 4oo. Fall River 
established one fourteen years ago, the enroll- 
ment this year of 200 being lower than the aver- 
age which for twelve years is 275. Newark es- 
tablished one thirteen years ago, the enrollment 
this year having been 530. Cincinnati estab- 
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lished one twelve years ago, which has since 
developed into two schools with an enrollment 
of 600. Since then evening high schools have 
been established as follows : Paterson, N. J., teu 
years ago, enrollment this year having been 


| 


400 ; Jersey City, Io years ago, enrollment 626; | 
| This arrangement was very satisfactory to the 


Los Angeles, Cal., 10 years ago, enrollment 81,; 


Worcester, Mass., 9 years ago, enrollment 700; | 
Providence, R. I., 9 years ago, enrollment 1,341; | 


Lawrence, Mass., 8 years ago, enrollment 357 ; 
New Haven, 8 years ago, enrollment 275 ; Balti- 
more, 8 years ago, now two schools, one white 
and one colored, total enrollment 1,180; Hart- 
ford, Conn., 7 years ago, enrollment 175; 
Springfield, Mass., 6 years ago, enrollment 461 ; 
San Francisco, 5 years ago, enrollment 230; 
Albany, New York, 3 years ago, enrollment 335 ; 
St. Louis has nad a school for several years, en- 
rollment 362. Cleveland and Rochester each 
report that a school has been established during 
this year. Brockton, Mass., has one with an 
enrollment of 125 and Reading opened one last 
October with an enrollment of 175. This makes 
a total of 44 schools in 26 cities. 


crease in the enrollment from year to year. In 
all cases, the principals report that these schools 


are very popular with the boards of education | 


and with the people; also that the schools are 

exceedingly practicable and very successful. 
However, in theestablishment of sucha school, 

many vexatious problems arise. 


evenings per week, number and length of reci- 
tation periods, number of teachers, salary of 
teachers, course of study, and graduation. It 
may be interesting to notice how these problems 
have been disposed of by the various schools. 
In fact, each school isso much the product of 
its environment and the men behind it, that the 


solutions of the problems are as varied as these | 
The average length of term is be- | 


conditions. 


tween five and six months. The eleven schools 


of New York and those of Worcester, Spring- | 
field, Providence, and Reading have terms of | 


six months ; Cambridge, Cincinnati, Lawrence, 


Washington, Chicago, Baltimore, and St. Louis, | 


five months ; Philadelphia, four and a half 
months; and Hartford, New Haven, Albany, 


Fall River, and Jersey City, four months, the | 
| sevenths; San Francisco, three-fourths; Wor- 
| cester, five-eighths ; New York and Jersey City; 


shortest term reported. San Francisco reports 
ten and a half months. It seems that under 
ordinary conditions, a term of six to six and a 
half months is most desirable, and that the term 
should begin not later than the first Monday in 
October. Every principal reports the highest 
average attendance for October, and that it con- 
— to be much higher before Christmas than 
after. 

The answers to the question as to how many 
evenings per week the schools should be open 
are almost as varied. New York, New Haven, 
Providence, San Francisco, Worcester and Chi- 
cago have their schools open five evenings per 
week; Cincinnati, Albany, Lawrence, Jersey 
City and Reading, four evenings per week ; and 
Philadelphia, Hartford, Fall River, Cambridge, 
Washington, Springfield, Baltimore and St. 
Louis, three evenings per week. Thus there 
seems to be a preference for five or three even- 
ings per week ; but I believe four evenings per 
week to be the best answer to the question. 


All of these | 
with one or two exceptions report a marked in- | 


The most im- | 
portant of these are length of term, number of | 
| may be at work on various parts of the subject, 
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Regular attendance cannot he expected with 
five sessions per week. The young men and 
women who work every day must have some 
time to attend to other affairs. This condition 
is met by having school four evenings per week 
— Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 


pupils of our school, thirty of them having 
missed on an avarage but three evenings during 
the entire term. The arrangement of three 
evenings per week seems to me to be throwing 
away too much time, and, in fact, the average 
attendance in these schools is not any higher 
than in those of five evenings per week. 

The number of recitation periods varies from 
two to four, with two in the lead. The length 
of the period, of course, depends on the num- 
ber, those having two periods invariably have 


| them one hour in length, while those having 


three periods usually have them forty minutes 
in length. New York, Philadelphia, New 
Haven, Cambridge, Jersey City, Providence, 
Worcester and Springfield have two periods of 
One hour. Hartford, Lawrence, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Washington and Reading, three pe- 
riods of forty minutes ; Fall River, two to four 


| periods ranging from thirty to sixty minutes in 


length. Cincinnati, Albany and Chicago have 
three periods thirty minutes in length; and 


| Baltimore, four periods thirty minutes in length. 


The Philadelphia school is conducted on the 
basis of departments, and largely on individual 
teaching. For instance, in algebra, students 


but the professors use the board or make any 
general explanation whenever practical. This 
seems to be followed in the Chicago schools, 


| and indeed must be adopted to some extent in 


all schools of this character. Principal Chris- 
tine, of the Philadelphia school, writes: ‘‘ As 
our students are mostly men, actual and regular 
recitation is a matter of much delicacy, and has 
to be handled with much tact.”’ 

The average attendance for the year may seem 
a little disappointing at first. Philadelphia, 
Albany, Baltimore, Providence and Cambridge, 
report the average attendance for the year equal 
to two-fifths of the total enrollment; Cincin- 
nati, Hartford and Springfield, about one-half; 
New Haven, Washington and Fall River, five 


one-third to one-half; St. Louis, five-ninths, 
and Reading, two-thirds. It should be remem- 


| bered, however, that the low average attendance 


in some of these schools does not mean that 
their efficiency is low. Moreover, in all these 
schools, the average attendance for the first 
three months is very much higher. In Read- 
ing, for instance, the average attendance for the 
first three months was 132, with 106 attendin 
every evening the first month; 70 the suena 
month ; and 40 the third month. 

It may be interesting to note what proportion 
of the enrollment is maleand female. The Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland schools are open to men 
only. New York has four schools for men, six 
for women, and one mixed with two-thirds of the 
enrollment female. In Springfield, 55 per cent. 
of the enrollment is female ; in Hartford, New 
Haven, Fall River, and Cambridge, 50 per cent. ; 
in Washington and Worcester, 45 per cent. ; in 
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Lawrence, 40 per cent. ; in Providence, 35 per 
cent. ; Jersey City and Reading, 30 per cent. ; 
in Cincinnati and Baltimore, 25 per cent. ; and 
in San Francisco, 14 per cent. 

The requirements for admission are quite 
uniform. In all cases, any pupil from the gram- 
mar schools may be admitted. Philadelphia 
fixes sixteen and one-half years as the minimum 
age. In Albany, pupils must be over fourteen 
years (the compulsory age) unless they have 
completed an elementary course. In New York, 
applicants for admission must be over sixteen 
years of age. Applicants under the age of 
eighteen who cannot present certificates stating 
that they have completed the work of the ele- 
mentary day schools shall be required to pass a 
satisfactory examination in the subjects com- 
prised in the fifth year of the day schools. 
Washington is the only city that fixes a maxi- 
mum age, that of twenty-one. In Providence, 
pupils must be evening or day grammar school 
graduates except in drawing courses. They are 
also admitted by examination. It is probable 
that, in most cases, pupils can be admitted from 
the elementary evening schools ; and this must 
certainly be a great incentive to more regular 
attendance and more effective work in these 
schools. 

In fact, some of the cities have excellent 
systems of elementary evening schools. New 
York employs goo teachers in its elementary 
evening schools. Providence has elementary 
evening schools in seventeen buildings and 
employs 112 teachers. In these cities the work 
isso graded that pupils pass from the elementary 
to the high school just as readily as in the day 
school system. What these cities have done, 
other cities should be able to do. 

A comparison between the enrollment and 
the number of teachers is interesting. Ranking 
the cities in the order of number of pupils per 
teacher and beginning with the lowest, we have 
the following results : 


Average 
Attendance. 
Teachers. 
Salary, | 
Principal. | 
Salary, 
Assistant. 


Enrollment. 
Pupils } 
to Teacher, 


New Haven. 
Fall River. 
Paterson. 
Lawrence. 
Boston. | 
Los Angeles. | | 2.00 
Worcester. | 425 2-$2.50 
Hartford. go ¥ 2.00 
San Francisco.) 176 ¥ 3.00 
Springfield. 219 J | 2-$3 
Chicago. | 3-$334 
Cincinnati. 600 | 300 2.50 
Philadelphia. 380 3-00 
Cambridge. 140 2.00 
Albany. | 3 144 3.00 
Washington. | 146 2,00 
Newark. 3.00 
St. Louis. 362 | 202 | 2.50 
New York. | 5125 | 5.00 
Jersey City. | 206 | 1.50 
Baltimore. | 463 m | 2.00 
Providence. 1341 | 590 5.00 | 1.50-$3 
Reading. | 2751 120 | 58 2.00 | 


*28 at beginning of term ; 17 at close of term. 


The number of pupils per teacher varies fiom 
21 in New Haven to 58 in Providence and 
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; - | certificates is at least twenty-four points. 
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Reading. Where the number of pupils per 
teacher is high, some of the classes are apt to 
be very large. Yet we found it possible to do 
good work under such conditions. It was an 
inspiring sight to see a class of 90 young men 
and women reciting bookkeeping, and, though 
the class was reduced to half this number after 
the Christmas holidays, many of those that 
attended regularly completed go per cent. of a 
year’s work of the day high school, and the rest, 
one-half to two-thirds of a year’s work. In a 
class of 60 in phonography, 30 could write from 
50 to 75 words per minute. The work in the 
other classes was equally successful. Philadel- 
phia’s plan of reducing the number of teachers 
as the pupils drop out, is probably followed in 
many of the schools. 

The salaries vary greatly. Principals are paid 
from $2 to $7 per evening. New York pays $7; 
Worcester, Hartford, San Francisco, Spring- 
field, Chicago, and Providence, $5 ; New Haven, 
$4.50; Fall River, Lawrence, Philadelphia, 
Cambridge, Albany, and St. Louis, $4; Wash- 
ington and Newark, $3.50; Baltimore and Cin- 
cinnati, $3; Los Angeles, $2.50 ; and Paterson, 
Jersey City and Reading, $2. Assistant teachers 
receive from $1.25 to $5 per evening. In no 
case are the salaries too high. The principal 
especially needs some consideration, because 
the success of the school depends very largely 
upon the amount of time and thought he 
devotes to it outside of the actual session, so 
that, if he is the right kind of man, his com- 
pensation should not be based entirely on the 
two hours’ work of a session. 

The courses of study vary considerably. The 
Boston plan includes courses of study in English 
composition, English and American literature, 
foreign language and literature, history and 
civil government, economics, physiology and 
hygiene, physics and chemistry, mathematics, 
penmanship, phonography and typewriting, 
bookkeeping, commercial geography and com- 
mercial law. The courses in English and 
American literature, as outlined in the Boston 
Evening High School Bulletin, are particularly 
exhaustive — more so than in many day high 
schools. Pupils are given certificates of profi- 
ciency in the several branches and a diploma is 
awarded to a pupil the aggregate value of = 

e 
Boston plan is classical and general rather than 
industrial, and is very interesting. 

The subjects taught in the New York evening 
high schools are Latin, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man; higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry; physics, applied mechanics ; 
bookkeeping ; English composition, grammar 
and rhetoric; English literature and oratory ; 
history and political science; phonography ; 
chemistry ; architectural, mechanical, and free- 
hand drawing and ship drafting. Students tak- 
ing courses in accordance with the requirements 
of the State Board of Regents, and successfully 
passing the State examinations in the different 
subjects, will be enabled to meet the require- 
ments for admission to the Freshman class of 
colleges and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

A diploma is given for the completion of a 
course of eight full periods, and a special or 
higher diploma for the completion of a course 
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of twelve full periods. In order to receive a 
certificate of completion of any period, the pupil 
must pass an examination with a percentage of 
sixty and must have attended at least eighty five 
per cent. of his registered nights in the class. 
A pupil who has been absent more than fifteen 
per cent. of his registered nights may have his 
case submitted by the class teacher to the princi- 
pal for permission to take the examinations for 
a certificate in case of unavoidable absence. 

The Providence course practically covers the 
same ground, also emphasizing drawing and the 
commercial branches. Whenever a pupil has 
completed a study as required in any course of 
the Providence Evening High School and has 
passed an examination satisfactory to the super- 
intendent of public schools, he receives a cer- 
tificate of attainment in that study. Diplomas 
are awarded all pupils who thus complete a full 
course of 400 hours. Providence gives a com- 
mercial bookkeeping course, a commercial 
shorthand course, a standard course, and three 
drawing courses—freehand, mechanical and 
architectural (four years’ work in each). 


two schools ; one meeting on Monday, Wednes- 


day, and Friday evenings, and the other on | 
Pupils must | 
be regular in attendance upon the set of even- | 


Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 


ings in which their work is scheduled. 


Springfield offers about the same subjects as | 
At least ten students are required to | 


Boston. 


form a class in any subject. In case the atten- 


dance in any class falls below six for three suc- | 


cessive evenings, the class is discontinued. A 
diploma is awarded for satisfactory work for 
three years. 
ground and gives a diploma for four years’ work. 
The Philadelphia course is very practical and 


includes chemistry, electrical science, civil gov- | 
ernment, history, advanced English, algebra, | 
geometry, mensuration, trigonometry, freehand, | 
mechanical and architectural drawing, book- | 
arithmetic, | 
stenography and typewriting, Lawrence, Wor- | 
| total enrollment except in Hartford and Cincin- 


keeping, penmanship, business 


cester, Albany, New Haven, Cambridge, and St. 
Louis have an excellent general course. Fall 


River has a civil service course, including also | 
Hartford | 
| tions and is explained in part by principal Ellis 
| of Springfield, Mass., who says, ‘‘ The number 


arithmetic, algebra, and rhetoric. 
offers four courses—commercial, stenography, 
civil service, and college. Boston, Brockton, 


and San Francisco also make a specialty of the | 
The San Francisco ! 
| do not come tothe Evening High School for the 


college preparatory course. 
plan also includes general and technical courses. 


The drawing department includes naval archi- | 
Cambridge introduced carpentry dur- | 
| have finished that they leave. 


tecture. 
ing the last year with very gratifying results. 
Washington has only a commercial course. 


Cleveland has offered manual training, higher | 
| he wants, and when this want has been satisfied 


mathematics, mechanical drawing and design- 
ing for its first year, and reports the work very 
successful. 


An evening high school course in the coal | 


regions might very properly include a course in 


mining engineering. By employing competent | 
i | modeling is held. 


instructors this course could be given free to 
the many poor men and poor boys who must 
pay tuition to the correspondence school of 
mines, and who sit up night after night strug- 
gling over difficult principles, problems, and 


formulae, which they can rarely master thor- | 


oughly by such a course. 
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The | 
school is so arranged that there are in reality | 
| to those already given, New Haven requires two 


| gO; 
Cincinnati covers about the same | 
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With few exceptions the studies are entirely 
elective. Cambridge requires English and his- 
tory of those who wish to graduate. New York 
requires English. Washington requires all 
branches, Jersey City requires all who take 
stenography to take English, and all who take 
bookkeeping to take arithmetic. In nearly 
every case the most popular subjects are the 
commericial branches, In Philadelphia the 
number taking commercial branches is one- 
fourth of the number enrolled; in Cincinnati 
and Albany, two-thirds; in Hartford, Fall 
River, Cambridge, Providence, and Reading, 
one-half; in New York, from one-fourth to 
three-fourths; in Lawrence, Springfield and 
Worcester, one-third ; in New Haven and Jer- 
sey City, 95 per cent; in Baltimore, 9 per cent. 
in white school and 5 per cent in colored school. 
In San Francisco the commerical evening 
school is separate. The San Francisco Evening 
High School reports the college preparatory 
course as the most popular; Fall River the 
civil service course. 

The amount of work required for graduation is 
less than for the day high schools. In addition 


branches for three years. Lawrence requires 
three years’ work, and pupils must pass nine 
branches. Worcester requires four years’ work. 
Cambridge requires two studies for three years. 
Fall River gives certificate for regular attend- 
ance. St. Louis has two years’ work. Thus 
the length of time required varies from two to 
six years. 

In 1902, Cincinnati graduated 60; Hartford, 
New Haven, 12; Lawrence, 28; Cam- 
bridge, 14; San Francisco, 10; Worcester 12; 
Springfield, 12. In 1903, Cincinnati graduated 


| 45; New Haven, 10; Lawrence, 24 ; Cambridge, 


8; Worcester, 16; Springfield, 14; Providence, 
18. In 1901, three of the New York schools for 
men graduated 130, and Boston graduated 13, 
five of whom were college preparatory students. 

These figures would indicate that the num- 
ber graduating is low as compared with the 


nati where the number graduating is 90 per 
cent. and 40 per cent. respectively of the total 
enrollment. This is due to a number of condi- 


of pupils graduating from the Evening High 
School may seem small to you, but these pupils 


purpose of getiing a diploma. Some of them 
come just to get one subject, and when they 
Others come for 
two or three subjects. Each one comes because 
the Evening High School offers something that 


he drops out of school. 
through one year.”’ 
Regular closing exercises are held in the 
several schools. In connection with these 
exercises, the annual exhibition of drawing and 
Some schools have contests 


He may not even stay 


in declamation. 
matic circles. 


Others have organized dra- 
The one at Cincinnati recently 
presented two comedies on one of the public 


school stages before large audiences. The Mer- 
chant of Venice was presented to a large audi- 
ence by the pupils of the Springfield Evening 
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High School, April 1, 1903. Cincinnati enclosed 
a programme of the commencement exercises 
showing that they are arranged for in the same 
manner as in day highschool. Principal Frank 
Rollins gives the following as some of the note- 


worthy features of the New York Evening High | 
School: ‘‘(1) Age, continuous written records | 
since 1866. (2) Permanence and continuous ser- | 


vice of the teaching force. One teacher, Mr. 
Frank Melville, served as teacher of freehand 
drawing for thirty-five years. His successor and 
former pupil in this school, Mr. Charles Prior, 
is now senior teacher in the same department. 
Most of the teachers have-several years. (3) 
Public interest in the school. A famous manu- 
facturing firm gives a gold medal yearly to 


encourage excellence in one of the departments | 
Professional and business men | 


make frequent applications for help from among | 
| than that afforded by the sloyd idea. 


of the school. 


the students. (4) Spirit of unity and desire for 


progress among students and teachers. On | 
alternate Saturday evenings through the cal- | 


endar year, a literary society composed of stu- | : 
cation to produce mechanics any more than it 


dents meets in a hall hired by the members, for 
the purpose of obtaining practice in public 
speaking and for other literary exercises. Dur- 
ing the summer, the members of the society 
take occasional outings together. 
acter of the teachers selected from the day high 
schools, from elementary schools, and from the 
professional men of the city. (6) Rapidly de- 
veloping articulation between the day high 
schools and the evening high schools may con- 
tinue the pursuit of a liberal education in the 
evening schools.’’ I do not have time to cite 


any of the thousands of instances of the great 
work these schools are doing. Men and women 
in every sphere of life have been lifted to higher 


and better positions. The interest and good 


feeling manifested in these schools, shows that | i 1 : 
| was educational from an industrial point of 


they represent a mighty movement in the educa- 
tion of the masses. In defense of the evening 
high school, Principal Ellis says: ‘‘There are 
in every city large numbers of young men and 
women who are obliged to leave school before 
completing the high school course. Many of 
them would like an opportunity to take up some 
high school subjects and thus continue their 
education under competent direction. The 
evening high school offers this opportunity, and 
if your city should open such a school, I think 
you would be surprised at the large enrollment, 
at the industry which would be manifested, and 
at the results which would be obtained. Our 
teachers say that they have more pleasure in 


their evening school work than in any other | 


teaching which they do.” 

We have. given this matter a trial and have 
found the above statement true in every par- 
ticular. Try it, you will be surprised at the 
public interest manifest in it, and at the gratify. 


ing results that will follow such an undertaking- | 

Prof. M. IL. Laubach, instructor in | 
Manual Training in the Wilkes-Barre | 
High School, read the next paper upon | 


| use oftools. But, the trained teacher will always 


MANUAL TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Manual Training has passed the experimental 
stage. Thoughtful men no longer question its 


value in our school system. We have reached | 


the point where discussions are concerning 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


(5) Char- | 


| manual training of to-day. 
| teach the child manual work, if not directly for 
| the purpose of fitting him for a future vocation 





| recognize. 
| life with the out-of-school life, the real with the 
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systems or methods of application and not in 
defense of its position in the curriculum. It is, 
therefore, my intention in this paper to present 
for your consideration some points relating to 
the adaptation of the sloyd idea as a working 
basis for educational manual training to our 
high schools. 

It has been thought by some teachers that 
the principles of sloyd manual training were not 
applicable to high school work. But as a result 
of an examination of the different systems now 
in use and personal experience gained in practi- 
cal work it seems to me that the sloyd system 


| modified to meet the needs of our American 


schools can be applied to high school work. 
One reason that sloyd is not more generally 
applied to high school work is probably due to 
the opinion that the work of our secondary 
schools should be of a more technical nature 
Special 
or technical training should begin when a career 
in life is determined upon. It is not the pur- 
pose of our schools whose object is general edu- 


is to produce any other class of specialists. 


| Manual training with that end in view has no 
| place in general education. 


The motive of manual training, as first intro- 
duced in the high schools of this country, was 
technical and its method of application was 
quite different from that of the educational 
Its object was to 


in the arts and trades, at least to make him more 
capable in case he should follow some mechan- 
ical pursuit. The term educational is often 
given to this earlier system of manual training ; 
but it was not educational manual training in the 
sense in which the term is applied to-day. It 


view. The advocates of this system of manual 
training feared to make objects of utility lest the 
schools might become self-supporting factors, 
and so abstract exercises were devised to show 
the difference between a school and a factory. 
The real motive of such a training was to de- 
velop a skill of hand to be used in industry. 
The development of a general skill of hand is 
a very important result of any system ‘of educa- 
tional manual training ; but special skill such as 
we see in mechanics is not the aim of such 
training. General skill facilitates the acquir- 
ment of special skill and goes a long way 
towards giving a valuable training and prepara- 
tion for the employments of bread-winning. 
Manual training has a distinctive utilitarian 


| value in the general skill of hand developed, 


a value which we as teachers should not fail to 
Manual training connects the school 


ideal. It savors of the kind of activities that 
boys will be called upon to undertake when 
they become men and have to labor for a living. 
The carefully selected occupations are such as 
will give a distinct and valuable training in the 


keep in mind that ‘‘the object of manual train- 
ing is the evolution of forces and not the devel- 
opment of skill as such.’’ 

Educational manual training means more 
than the training of the hand. It is a training 
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through the hand. ‘‘It is the development of 
the mental powers through self-activity by the 

use of tools in various mechanical operation.” 

In a word it is the function of manual training | 
to develope the powers of translating thought | 
into action; to encourage habits of accuracy, | 
neatness, order, economy, and self-reliance ; to | 
train to cesthetic appreciation ; to develop the | 
sense of touch and the eye to thesense of form ; | 
to develop right habits of work and lastly, but | 
by no means of least importance, to develop | 
general dexterity of the hand. 

The definition of sloyd given by the principal | 
of the Boston Sloyd School is as follows: 
‘*Sloyd is tool work so arranged and employed | 
as to stimulate and promote vigorous intelligent | 
selfactivity for a purpose which the worker 
recognizes as good.’’ As a general definition 
this might be applied to any system of educa- | 
tional manual training which had for its object 
the general development of the mental faculties. | 
The meaning of sloyd as I understand it is the | 
putting forth of brain and hands in common 
effort for the purpose of human development | 
along the lines which I have indicated. Per- | 
haps one of the greatest ideas which the advo- | 
cates of sloyd have contributed to manual | 
training is their insistence upon the develop- 
ment of the creative faculty of the pupil by the | 
making of a useful model which is to be a con- | 
tribution to the home life. | 

It has been my experience that the making of | 
a useful model appeals more strongly to a boy | 
than the making of an abstract exercise, 
appeals more strongly to his sympathies. 
boy rarely respects a model unless he under- | 
stands its object. An exercise in chiseling a | 
series of grooves in a piece of stock is an exer- 
cise merely, which ends with the doing. But | 
if the chiseling is done as one step in the mak- 
of a useful article, say a picture frame or a box, | 
to which the boy is to return at the next lesson | 
and which when completed is to be carried | 
home to be used, then the: model becomes the | 
source of abiding interest and thought. 

I believe that, in the work of our high schools, 
just as valuable a lesson, if not a more impres- | 
sive one, can be secured from making a useful 
article as in the making of an abstract exercise. 
I believe also that, if technical skill were the | 
only object in view, the making of a useful ob- | 
ject would be found far more successful as a 
means of securing it, than the making of an ab- 
stract exercise. In the one we have an object 
of beauty and utility, in the other an object de- | 
void of both. A teacher may require the same 
careful work in the one as in the other. In the 
making of a useful article there is a keener in- | 
terest, and the work is done in a happy spirit | 
and not as a task set to be done. The boy’s | 
motive is to make the useful model, and per- | 
haps he places more emphasis on the finished 
article than on the process of making it, but no | 
harm is done as a result of that. He may be | 
unconscious of the higher value, but I believe 
his results will be far better. It is enough that 
we as teachers keep in mind the higher motive 
of the work. 

It has been thought by some that the produc- 
tion of the finished article indicated the shop 
where a trade was taught rather than a school. 
Those who look more carefully into the object 


It 
A | 
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of making articles of use can hardly make this 
mistake ‘‘so evident does it become that the 
emphasis laid upon the employment of articles 
of use as models is justified by the keen interest 
and consequent mental activity which the mak- 
ing of such models excites.” 

In trade carpentry or in industrial training of 
any sort the exercise is repeated with the tool 
until it requires but a minimum of effort to use 
it. The same muscles are used and the same 
psychological effort made until the action be- 
comes automatic. There is then no further 
stimulus to development. Sloyd aims “ to give 
a right understanding of a tool and a certain de- 
gree of control as a result from using it, but not 
to continue its use until it requires but a mini- 
mum of effort to use it.” 

From a professional point of view the follow- 
ing are the chief points which govern the sloyd 
system: The models must be plain and useful 
articles, objects selected from the every-day life 
of the boy. They should be of good proportion 
and afford due variety of form. That form of 
study is much neglected is shown by the fact 
that boys who have been accustomed to work on 
plane surfaces are unable to appreciate a fine 
curve. Sloyd endeavors to meet the needs of 
training the eye to the sense of form by design- 
ing certain exercises with special reference to 
this point. Therefore, any well-planned series 
of exercises should contain a number of models 
with curved surfaces. 

The first exercise with any tool should give a 


| correct and effective impression of its typical 


use. This does not mean that the first use of 


| a tool should be the easiest way in which it 


can be used, but it should be such a use as will 
require proper thought upon the part of the 
worker to use it. This is an important point as 
the worker is taught from the first that it is only 
by careful and thoughtful work that he can se- 
cure the best results. 

The course should be so planned that each ex- 
ercise is more difficult than the preceding one, 
working from the easy to the more difficult and 
from the simple to the complex. The exercises 
should be so arranged that a boy will find it no 
harder to make a cabinet at the end of the 
course without help than to make the first 
model in the course. The whole series should 
be arranged so as to teach the pupil the use and 
— important manipulations of the necessary 
tools. 

The writer desires to offer criticism in regard 
to the logical sequence in the arrangement of 
exercises insisted upon throughout the course 
by some advocates of the sloyd system. A 
strict adherence to a set of models gives but 
little opportunity for the development of orig- 
inality. We must have ideas upon which to 
start our course of study. A set of models 
should embrace these. But if we are to con- 
tinue such a schedule to the end of the course, 
it would seem as though we are giving but little 
attention to self-expression. A boy must follow 
and is following some one else’s ideas when he 
works from a blue-print drawing. As stated be- 
fore, I believe that models are necessary and that 
it would be a fatal mistake to do without them, 
but what I wish to emphasize is that there 
should be a greater field for the development of 
self-expression. As a partial solution to this 
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problem the writer has during different steps in 
the work encouraged the making of articles of 
the boys’ own invention. 
year’s regular work the pupils have been per- 
mitted to construct objects of their own design. 
The increased interest which results from the 


making of something which the boy really 


wants and sees a need for in the home, enables 
him to overcome obstacles which might other- 
wise prevent him from doing good work. The 
designing and constructing of a tool-box, work- 
bench or cabinet gives the boy confidence in his 
ability to do things. He observes more closely 
the principles of construction in the objects 
about him. It awakens in him a keen desire to 
invent things. 

After a careful consideration of those points 
which govern the sloyd, it seems to me that the 


our American schools is the system which best 
embodies the educational principles of Manual 
Training. 

I believe it is worthy the most careful thought 
on the part of those who are seeking that which 
is best for our schools. There are possibly some 
points concerning the system on which we may 
not agree in regard to their adaptation to our 
schools, It is our privilege to accept or reject 
them accordingly as they merit our approval or 
disapproval. I believe that the underlying 


principles which govern the sloyd system are 
worthy the most careful consideration on the 
part of teachers interested in Manual Training. 

Mr. J. K. Jones inquired whether the 
same teachers are employed for both day 


and night schools, Mr. Joslin replied 


that he has worked in both schools dur- | 


ing the same twenty-four hours, and this 
seems to be the rule generally in other 
places. No educational board, so far as 
known, forbids this. 

Mr. Henry A. Coffin gave some inter- 
esting facts as to the results of work in 
the evening schools as follows: ‘‘ I want 
to speak of three instances of the good 
accomplished by our night schools. In 
Providence, Rhode Island, [ taught three 
years in the night schools. An Irishman 
of about twenty-five years of age came to 
to this country and worked as driver of a 
wood and coal cart. His evenings were 
spent in my school. He was in the even- 


ing high school for three years when he | 


took a course in bookkeeping and math- 
ematics, fitting himself for office work from 
which his education had enabled him to 


rise to the position of partner in the con- | 


cern with an income of some $1,500 a year. 
A young Jew entered the school at the 


same time. He was ‘bound out’ toa tailor | 


in Providence and had only his evenings 
to himself. In some way the thirst for 


At the end of each | 
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examination for Brown University. He 
is one of the most promising men there 
and is fitting himself now for the law, 
every indication being that he will make 
a successful lawyer. The third instance 
is also that of a Jew who came to this 
country unable to speak a word of Eng- 
lish. He prepared himself in the night 
schools of Providence for Brown Univer- 


| sity where he has just graduated at the 


head of his class, and will enter Harvard 
Law School this year. These three in- 


| stances coming to my personal attention 
| impress me powerfully with the good 
| accomplished by our night schools. They 
sloyd system as modified to meet the needs of 


should be encouraged in every way.”’ 


NATURE STUDY. 


the Department of Nature Study Dr. 

S. C. Smucker, of West Chester State 
Normal School, was called to the chair. 
The first speaker was Miss Martha Good- 
enough, of‘Reading, who told her experi- 
ence in the ‘‘ Organization of Nature 
Study Classes,’’ much as follows : 

‘* What I know and have to say seems 
so very simple that I feel timid in telling 
you what may seem so trifling. I hope, 
however, that a recital of what was 
accomplished by the Nature Study Club 
at Reading, Pa., and the manner in which 
it was conducted, will encourage others 
to form classes or clubs. For that, to me, 
seems to be the best way of acquiring 
information in the matter of nature study. 
The club organized at Reading last year 
was composed of thirty teachers. We 
met every Saturday afternoon from the 
22nd of February until the first Satur- 
day in June. A number of us had been 
going to the woods and hills for recrea- 
tion, particularly after a trying day in 
the school room, or at the close of the 
week. In this way we came to notice the 
flowers, trees and birds. With the inter- 
est aroused came the desire to know not 


| merely their names, but something of 


their ways, their likes and dislikes, and to 
learn the favorite haunts of each. It was 
then we realized the need of a guide to 
lead us to know Nature more intimately. 


| We were very fortunate in securing, as 


an instructor, Prof. Bade, then of Bethle- 
hem, now of the University of California. 


| The course of instruction, which was to 


an education came to him and he fit- | ¢ 
several lectures preparatory to taking up 


ted himself for the evening high school. 
Here in two years he prepared for the 


be chiefly out-door work, was prefaced by 


the study of flowers and doing field work. 
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Early in the course we realized that we 
were particularly defective in the ‘ art of 
seeing.’ But after a few tramps with 
our instructor this was greatly remedied. 


We must remember that when looking | 


for wild flowers, to see them properly and 
enjoy them thoroughly, we must get 
down close to them ; they cannot rise to 
the level of our eyes, and we cannot see 
them in detail if we stand erect. As we 
grow older and taller, our eyes are apt to 
be carried farther and farther away from 
wild flowers, and we \can no longer see 
them or smell them without stooping. 
But let us keep to Nature’s garden, even 
if we must kneel, or lie prone upon the 


earth to discover the secrets she reveals. | 


‘* As some of the earliest of our wild 
flowers are to be found near streams, our 
first trip was made to a locality through 
which wandered a small stream, and 
there, reflected in the water, we found the 
skunk cabbage, wearing a beautifully 
mottled hood. Close by were the pussy 
willow and the alder tassels. All through 
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owing to the professional flower gather- 
This is somewhat of a digression, 


| but on account of its importance, I hope 


you will pardon it. 

‘*In order to perfect an organization 
for nature study, there must be a love for 
it, there must be some enthusiasm. We 
cannot take our mood to Nature, and 
persuade ourselves that she reflects it, 
but we should go to her with an open 
mind, and leave her to create the mood ; 
ask to be taught of her. For 


*** About the flowers grave lessons cling, 
Let us softly steal like the tread of Spring 
And learn of them.’ 


‘‘Every member of this club of which 
I speak was a nature lover, and heartily 
in sympathy with the work. Many per- 
sonal pleasures were sacrificed rather than 
lose the pleasure and benefit to be derived 
from an excursion. Wordsworth tells us 
that to such, ‘ Nature is a vast embodied 


| thought, a presence not only capable of 


the course our visits to the different | 


localities were regulated by a knowledge 


be expected to bloom. It was extremely 
interesting to know that Nature so times 
her conventions, that insects and plants 
which, in forgotten ages, she bound to- 
gether in mutual helpfulness, shall always 
meet. To find the one is to find the 
other. 

‘“ You may think that, with so large a 


class, many localities were stripped of | . a 
y PP | vation of a living sympathy with every- 


their treasures. I assure you that pluck- 
ing the flowers for mere pleasure was not | 
countenanced. Picking specimens for 
scientific purposes was not discouraged, 
but in all cases the rarity or abundance 
of the species was taken into account. 
Perhaps the sentiment of the class is best 
expressed in the lines : 


“*«T bent o’er to pick the wildling, 
When hark, was that a sigh ? 
I’ll leave it where God has placed it, 
Thought I, as I sauntered by.’ 


The more we love the wild flowers, the | 
easier it is, I think, to resist the tempta- 

tion to pick them. An important item 

for consideration and one that should 

receive the attention of Nature Study | 
classes, is the preservation of our wild | 
flowers, many of which are becoming | 
comparatively rare on account of the up- 
rooting of the plants. In many places 
where the trailing arbutus was abundant | 


| man by noble discipline.’ 


of where and when certain plants may | continued a pleasure and proved helpful 


inspiring delightful ardor but of elevating 
That the work 


to all of us, was due to the manner in 
which it was presented. Prof. Bade’s 
instruction was wholly informal and un- 
systematic, as are the objects which one 
sees. He instructed with the hope of 
training the eye and the mind tosee and 
comprehend the common things of life. 
The result of this teaching was not so 
much scientific knowledge as the culti- 


thing that is. The objects studied were 


| the things we met with in our walks; a 


stone, a twig, a bird, an insect, a leaf or 
a flower. : 

‘* Every fellow teacher who loves Nature 
in any one of her manifestations is, I am 
sure, interested in Nature Study ; for it 
is the natural method of acquiring knowl- 
edge and forms a basis for all other 
studies. Then why will you be a stranger 
to this great love? Is it because you are 
appalled by Nature’s vastness? Let this 
thought reassure you. Noone can know 
all, but everybody ought to know some- 
thing. At least one fact can be learned 
every day about some natural object. 
Then too I have heard some teachers say 
they would like to take up the study of 
flowers but that they have never studied 
Botany. That should not prove a hin- 
drance, as a text-book on botany should 
be read through the flowers, and not the 
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flowers through the text-book. The | 
text-book method generates the feeling | 
that the book tells all that is to be seen, | 
whereas the commonest plant or insect | 
offers vast realms for exploration where | 
no text-book hasas yet penetrated. One | 
of the results of Nature Study should be | 
the widening of the student’s horizon 
with regard to the possibilities of study. 
This in time generates enthusiasm. 
Another must be the deepening convic- 
tion that we are part of a kinship of life 
that comprehends all that lives—plant or 
animal. Let me leave with you this ap- 
peal of Dr. Stanley Hall, ‘ Love Nature. 
Infect the children with it. And you | 
will lay deeper than in any other way, | 
than in all other ways, the foundation for 
which the school and church exist.’ ”’ 

Supt. Ira Shipman, of Sunbury, then 
read the following paper on 





SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF 
NATURE STUDY. 


The term Nature Study suggests the | 
divine mode of procedure from and 
through Nature up to Nature’s God. 
Important as other lines of study may be, | 
none seem to surpass in usefulness a | 
knowledge of the common things which 
surround us. The leafy boughs, the grow- 
ing grass, the luxuriant vegetation all 
claim our closest attention. Who has 
been satisfied with his knowledge of com- 
mon things? Evidently the man or 
woman who lives for wealth, power and 
dominion alone — the man or woman who | 
does not 

‘* Live for those who love them, 

Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above them, 
And awaits their spirits too.” 

What was formerly known as Geog- | 
raphy has beenso simplified by bringing 
it within the realm of Nature Study, for 
the lower grade schools, that the subject | 
is pursued with pleasure and profit, and | 
without that once common but unwar- | 
ranted objection by parents — that they 
do not want their children to study geog- 
raphy, they never expect to travel and | 
therefore need not know the subject. Of | 
course such a reason is about as well | 
founded as the protest against the study of | 
Physiology, for the reason that parents do 
not wish their children to become doctors. 
The real purposes for which all studies | 
are pursued, namely, for general culture, | 
and for preparing the individual for com- 
plete living are too often overlooked. In ' 
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| high school course that the students have 
| not observed the most common things in 
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too many localities the parents as well as 
the children must be educated. 

1. The first advantage that suggests 
itself is, that it arouses the interest of the 
pupils. Our teaching is and has been 
too bookish. If pupils have been able to 
answer questions in the language of the 


| book, we have been too ready to accept 


such answers as satisfactory, thus measur- 
ing the competency of the pupil by a nar- 
row and inflexible standard. 

2. It promotes original ideas and an- 
swers. The child that has studied phys- 
iology from observation of his own body 


| and his own acts is better prepared to 


practice that which has been taught than 
the pupil who is merely told the facts 
without being led to observe. Question : 
‘* How many bones are there from the 
knuckles to the ends of the fingers ?’”’ 


| The answer need not be learned from a 


book. Observation of one’s own hand 
gives the most definite answer and makes 


| the most lasting impression. 


3. Nature Study wakes up mind and 
prepares the pupil for moreadvanced work. 
The pupil who has been trained by Nature 
Study in the lower grades becomes a more 
thorough scholar in the more advanced 
How often do we find in the 


nature? There is no good reason why 
the common things pertaining to plant 
life, animal life and the mineral kingdom 
should be reserved for the last year of any 
graded course. Statistics show that less 


| than two per cent. of all pupils who enter 


our common schools the same year, con- 
tinue through the course and graduate. 


| This being true we should make some 


provision by which they may be instructed 
in the natural phenomena which sur- 


| round them in daily life. 


4. Nature Study should receive special 
attention in city schools, for the reason 
that, as a rule, city children are not well 
informed about the most common things 
which pertain to rural life. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many children in cities 
and larger towns should be deprived of 
the pleasure of seeing fields of growing 
grain, corn and vegetables. Even in our 
own neighborhood we can find persons, 
adults, who cannot tell the difference be- 
tween growing wheat and growing rye. 
There is also a noticeable lack of infor- 


| mation about common grains and fruits. 


If these statements are true, does it not 
follow that some more definite outline 
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should be pursued along the line of 
Nature Study? A child was born in the 
city,so the’story goes,and attended thecity 
schools. At the age of about eight years 
he was permitted to visit his grandfather, 
afarmer. He accompanied the old gentle- 
man to the barn in the early morning to 
to feed the horses and cows. As they 
came nearer, the cattle in the stalls began 
toriseandlow. Thechild said, ‘‘ Grand- 
pa, listen to the cows blowing their 
horns.’’ He replied ‘‘ No my child the 
cows are lowing.’’ The child replied, 
** Well then, what are their horns for ?”’ 
Whether this story be true or not, it 
makes a plea for Nature Study. 

5. Nature Study suggests ideas of form 
which materially aid in the study of 
mathematics, especially in Geometry. 
The student of nature needs but to ob- 
serve the growing tree in order to have il- 
lustrations of all kinds of angles, lines and 
curves. Our work in geometry becomes 
too mechanical to the average student be- 
cause too many teachers and students 
lack common information about common 
things. To many, a line means nothing 
more than a chalk-mark upon the black- 
board, an angle or a curve must be be in- 
dicated by artificial lines, in order to be 
intelligible. Nature Study greatly aids 
in removing such erroneous impressions. 

6. Nature Study makes better readers. 
That this statement savors of practical 
truth is evident from the fact that so 
many supplementary readers are prepared 
and used along this line. 
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If we accept | 


the definition, that ‘‘ reading is thought- | 
getting and thought-imparting,’’ then it | 


follows that good reading depends largely 
upon how well we have the subject in 
mind. We read those lessons best which 
appeal to us from the standpoint of nature, 
and such a standard can be best obtained 
by or through nature study. 

7. Nature Study develops the moral 
nature of the individual. Education 
deals with the heart, the head and the 


| edge of common things. 


hand. This, in other words, means that | 


our teaching should be along moral, intel- 
lectual and physical lines. ‘That the 


heart or moral training is nearly always | 


given first place, is as it should be, for 
‘*Out of it are the issues of life.’’ 

The great source from which this moral 
teaching is derived is the Book of books, 
the Bible; the great source from which 
biblical illustrations are drawn in the 
realm of nature. Through nature and 


nature’s laws the child must be led to | 
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distinguish right from wrong, to appreci- 
ate moral qualities, and to exalt moral 
character. Character and reputation are 
widely different. A noted writer has said, 
** Reputation is what people say we are, 
character is what God knows we are.”’ 
Character is the foundation, reputation 
is the superstructure ; character is perma- 
nent, reputation is changeable. 

8. Practical moral truths may be taught 
through nature study. The cruelty of 
robbing a bird’s nest may be taught by 


| presenting a bird’s nest and letting the 
| pupils point out the various things which 


they see in its construction. Ask them 
many questions, such as: Where do birds 
build their nests? How does the outside 
differ from the inside? How does the 
bird make it? How does the bird know 
how to shape the nest? What birds build 
nests on the ground? What are some of 
the enemies of birds? Among these will 
be named snakes, cats, other birds and 
boys. Having obtained the answer, 
‘* Boys are enemies of birds,’’ ask them 
questions bearing upon the moral phase 
of their conduct. Try to leave the im- 
pression that conscience is a safe guide in 
nearly all matters pertaining to right and 
wrong. Have them to understand as far 
as possible that they should always ‘‘do 
what conscience says is right, what reason 
says is best.’’ Thus through Nature we 
may lead the children to right habits of 
thinking and acting, for all of which they 
will be the happier, and the world better. 
Nature Study is both interesting and 
profitable ; it arouses teachers and pupils 
to greater research in pursuit of a knowl- 
Following are 
some questions suitable for Nature Study 
work: What evidences have you on your 
farm that lead you to believe that it was 
once covered with water? If you should 
cut into a tree now (say it is November) 
would the sap flow freely ? Why? What 
months are most suitable for tree-plant- 
ing? What are the roots of a tree for 
and how far out do they extend? Which 
lie the deeper, the roots of forest trees or 
those of fruit trees? When you toast a 
piece of bread which way does it curl? 
Where does the snow melt the quicker, 
around the base of the tree or out in the 
open field? From what sources is the 
substance which forms the apple de- 
rived? Howcan you tell how much an 
apple limb grew the past year? How 


| many petals in the apple blossom? How 


many seed cases are there in the apple ? 
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How many seeds are there and which 
way do the pointed end. of the seeds 
point? Of what use is the skin of the 
apple? How is four printed on the face 
of most clocks and watches? How does 
a spider come down from the ceiling? 
How does it get back ? How does a cow 
get up? a dog? a horse? How many 
sides has a bee cell? What other forms 


space ? 
shadow fall at noon? If a notch were 
cut in a tree three feet from the ground, 
when the tree was five years old, how 
far from the ground would that same 
notch be when the tree is ten years old? 

Wise men, in all ages, have praised the 
faculty of observation. Observation as 
here used does not merely mean seeing, 
but rather perception. The person who 
observes by seeing alone, uses only about 
one-fifth of the power which God has 
given to him. It is a teacher’s duty to 
aid in opening wide every avenue for 
information, and no broader field presents 
itself than Nature Study. 

Dr. Hooker says: ‘‘It should be the 
main business of the school to train the 
child as an observer. He should not be 
taken out of the world of beautiful and 
interesting things, and shut up to the 
letters and work of the school room. 


Things, and not mere signs, should con- | rest, of growth, of enrichment.’’ It deals 


stitute the substantial part of his instruc- 
tion.’’ 

Every boy and girl should early be 
taught to make a right use of their 
senses, so that the commonest things may 
seem worth looking at. Ugly as the 
toad may appear, it still has a beautiful 
eye. Slow and awkward though the ox 
may be, it still attracts our attention 
because of its patience. Even stones 
and weeds may attract our attention and 
‘help to enforce the truth that nothing 
has been created in vain. 
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accompanied a botanizing party that 
found an unsightly pool bearing on its 
surface a single beautiful water-lily. One 
of the party proposed to secure it, when 
Dr. Cope protested, saying, ‘‘ It is a duty 
to let alone the one redeeming thing God 
had placed in such a puddle as that.’’ 


The next paper was read by Prof. O. 


| H. Bakel f b th 
might have been used without loss of | a, Se ere a Hee 


In what direction does your | 


| cally. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A TEACHER FOR 
NATURE STUDY. 


What should be the teacher’s qualifica- 
tions for Nature Study work? Wherein 
does his training for elementary science 
teaching differ from that of the general 
educational work? ‘These are the prob- 
lems set for our brief consideration. All 
the legitimate qualifications the true 
teacher needs to deal with the child in 
other fields of growth, he will need in 
this one. 

He must know child-life with its crav- 
ings and limitations. The chief difficulty 
is that the adult measures his work from 
the view-point of the adult, rather than 
that of the child. He who would serve 
his pupils best must live in retrospect his 
own childhood, and many of the problems 
of the school disappear at once. 

Nature Study, whether for old or 
young, is ‘‘ the occupation of delight, ot 


with nature fundamentally, not scientifi- 
It furnishes a basis for all educa- 


tion. Only as a child knows at first 


| hand, the world in which he lives, can 


he appreciate the treasures of books. 


| Teachers have at times been slow to 


Nature Study will aid in making us | 


broader, better, more sympathetic, and 
more humane. It will aid us in study- 
ing men and things in a way that will 
make success easier and surer; it will 
develop common sense which is said to 
be the most uncommon kind of sense. 
By observation we learn not only what to 
do, but how to do it, fully illustrating 
the educational maxim, ‘‘ We learn to do 
by doing.”’ 


Dr. Schmucker recalled an occasion 
when Dr. Cope, who was an authority, 








appreciate this fact. To the old earth as 
a veritable treasure trove, joyously returns 
every child, when the pedagogue dis- 
appears from the scene, and the child is 
free to exercise his preferences. Then 
his education goes on by leaps and 
bounds. 

The child’s attitude from infancy 
toward nature is extensive rather than 
intensive. He unwittingly takes some- 
thing from everything about him. His 
senses limit him to his interests, and 
under this healthy stimulus, his growth 
is phenomenal. The child sees and 
appreciates nature’s forms, loves the 
forest, field and stream as instinctively as 
he loves his parents. All his subsequent 
thought-life is shaped by this experience 
—his schooling of the brook, the forest, 
the sky, and the plain. The tendency of 
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education for two decades has been away | ments are vastly more interesting to the 


from the over-use of the book, the mere | 


routine of the class-room, which engenders 
little thought on the part of the child. 
The slogan of the radical educational 
leaders has been, for years, ‘‘ Back to 
Nature.’’ But to the teacher, more or 
less deadened by the old school ideals, 
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child than dead forms and labeled speci- 
mens. The intensive processes are for a 
later and more mature stage of develop- 
ment. We know that the best teacher is 
the leisurely rambler who takes time to 


| know nature in her moods and tenses, in 


| 


the new attitude does not appeal — its | 


meaning is not clear. His training has 
killed his power to see, to observe, to 
interpret at first hand. The text-book, 
has determined for him authoritatively 
what is needful to shape the intellectual 
life for himself and his pupils. 

The red man spoke wisely when he 
said ‘‘ The white man knows only what 
he sees in books, and remembers only 
what he writes down.’’ The wastes of 
the school, in the light of what it costs 
both teacher and pupils to meet its ideals, 
are tremendous. 
the teacher must be imbued with the 
spirit of childhood. In this readjustment, 
discarding the book, filled with other 
men’s opinions, he will come with his 
children to nature, using his own ears and 
eyes, and other senses at first hand — an 
untried process to many a care-worn 
teacher. In this work the teacher must 
appreciate the fact that as ‘‘study of 
environment and subjugation of condi- 
tions by man has been the key to race 
freedom in the past, so must it be to the 
child of to-day in his evolution from 
infancy to manhood if we would have 
giants in the earth as of old. Things 
educate, not the conning of names of 
things. The field with its vital interests, 
not the class-room, awakens the child’s 
soul. 

Practical common sense with enthu- 
siasm for nature and appreciation of it 
will go a great way toward supplying the 


To counteract these, | 


knowledge the teacher needs to do effec- | 


tively nature study work. Working with 


a class to solve nature’s riddles is better | 


than not working atall. What though 
ignorance must often be confessed? 
There is 
teacher’s being upon the same level with 


a comradeship about the | 


his pupils in the work that invigorates | 


both the leader and those led. 
courages pedantry ; it encourages effort. 
Far be it from us to belittle faithful prepa- 
ration in the laboratory, and careful scien- 
tific training if this be possible for the 
teacher. But appreciation and observa- 


tion must precede dissection and classifi- 
Live forms and their environ- | 


cation. 


It dis- | 





field and forest, and along the reedy 
stream, and thus help the child to see 
and enjoy nature in the leisurely play of 
his young life. The training of the labo- 
ratory will do much toward helping him 
to see. Growing plants and aquaria in 
the class-room under the eye of both 
teacher and pupil count for far more than 
long dissertations about them. Seeing is 
always believing ; makes for real knowl- 
edge ; greatly aids and enforces the class- 
room processes. 

To the teacher the disappointments 
and limitations of his own childhood will 
stand him in stead at every step of his 
work. Perhaps no writer has shown so 
well as Hodge, in his ‘‘ Nature Study 
and Life,’’ what ground a teacher ought 
to cover in this work: ‘‘ Learning the 
things in nature that are best worth 
knowing to the end of doing those things 
that make life most worth living.’’ The 
teacher who would lead the children to 
this knowledge must always find it 
among the animate and inanimate forms 
about him. He must find joy in the 
walk for himself, before he can help his 
class find it. In the observation and 
study of the pests of the household, the 
garden, the orchard, the friends of the 
brook, the field, and the forest, he will 
find data to spur him to study and re- 
search. He will never for amoment lose 
slght of the point of view from which 
nature can most profitably be dealt with 
for the best interests of his pupils—the 
subjugation of nature for the use and 
the enjoyment of man. The motive for 
the work is ever before him in his work. 

The health, life, and happiness of the 
individual depend upon the knowledge of 
his environment and he should know it 
at first-hand. If the teacher has not 
naturally this appreciation for his en- 
vironment it behooves him to cultivate it. 
He must form the habit of going to her for 
rest, freedom, inspiration and renewal of 
strength. His work in the school room 
cannot be forceful if he does not. Every 
healthy boy and girl has this enthusiasm 
and appreciation for nature. No child 
would willingly turn his back on this 
grand old nurse and mother of us all, did 
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not the shell of convention, that we have 
built around us, shut it out from our 


NATURE STUDY. 





natural vision, deadening our senses by | 


holding them too closely to books and 


subjective processes, second-hand data at | 


best. Who could suppress the ardor of 


a child of nature like Emerson, Thoreau, | 


Muir, Agassiz, Darwin ? 
often hinders rather than helps such, 
and why ? 
past deaden the senses. 

This appreciation of nature, and enthu- 
siasm for her, the understanding of her 
living forms and their relations to man, 
can be acquired and every teacher owes 
it to himself and his work to acquire it. 
It can be gained best and quickest by 
one’s putting himself in the atmosphere 
and influence of nature by choosing com- 
panions who have learned to know her, 
by reading and study of such writers as 
have the power to interpret her. One can 


The school too | 
| expensive field-glasses. 
Because its processes in the | 


not come into touch with such books as | 
Hodge’s ‘‘ Nature Study and Life ’’ before | 
| the scheme. 


mentioned, Jackman’s Nature Study, 
Miller’s Brook Book and Scott’s ‘‘Nature 
Study and the Child’’ without going out 
into the field and into the class-room with 
clarified vision. 
processes and prepared lessons, but open 
up vistas to the earnest teacher in which 


| 


They give no detailed | 


| life go on around us, caught nature’s 
| little creatures in their home duties, at 
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their work and at their play. Another 
devoted band of overworked teachers 
came back from work at Martha’s Vin- 
yard one summer under an enthusiastic 
leader both in the field and in the labora- 
tory, armed, not with guns, but with in- 
A bird club was 
at work the rest of the year. There was 
no ‘‘ fadding’’ about it, just earnest origi- 
nal work with the result that every child 
in the school learned much about birds, 
watched them, cared for their wants as 
never before. Never was life appreciated 
so highly. The microscope was called 
upon frequently to help the process. The 
influence of nature was reactive on all 
class-room processess. This emphasizes 
anew the fact that the teacher who would 
be successful must deal with life forms in 
their environment, rather than dead 
forms in the museum and _ laboratory. 
These have their place and use later in 


A wide acquaintance with nature litera- 
ture and the nature poets will be a tre- 
mendous quickener in the work of the 
teacher of nature study, andjthis literature 
is rich and abundant. Both the greater 


| and lesser lights have many lessons on 


he may roam, broadening, exploring, | 
studying, planning without feeling loss | 


of independence in the work. 
Burroughs, Roberts, Long and Seton 
may differ radically in their methods and 
conclusions, but that does not argue that 
one is right and the other wholly wrong. 
Both are right and both see something 
more than half-truths. 

The elemental attitude of the child of 


Men like | 
| SayS some one, 


| feeds the imagination.’’ 


nature is a constant one of, ‘‘ Stop, look, | 


listen!’’ The How? What? Why? 
Where ? When? are ever present in their 
walk and conversation.” 

A walk with such a growing teacher, 


a few years ago, by the brook, through | 


a rocky glen, a grove, along a stretch of 
outlying meadow, gave me much of the 
true teacher’s method; much never 
learned in books or laboratary of the 
habits of fish, muskrats, songsters of the 
grove, growth and habits of trees and 
plants, and flowers in this locality. Both 
went back to the school room better 


equipped to guide the children in their | 


rambles and raids. A dozen times in the 


walk was the hand of my friend laid upon 
my breast asa signal for silence and as 
we stood like statues, we saw the busy 





| 
| 
| 
| 





observation, inspiration, interpretation, 
method and purpose. 

‘* Nature is more than birds and trees,’’ 
‘Nature is a middle 
ground between God and maui, the play- 
ground of the soul. It is full of marve- 
lous analogies, with the life of man. Its 
breath invigorates the soul. Its beauty 
The great soul 
catches this, expresses this in language 
that aids the common mortal to see more 
clearly, to feel its persuasive power. 
Hence the nature poet whether in the 
major or minor key will be an aid to the 
teacher who is after growth. Bryant, 
Wordsworth, Longfellow, Lowell, Keats, 
Shelley, Helen Hunt Jackson, Lucy Lar- 
com touch the keys that find echo in our 
souls and many more have their messages 
of help, guidance and insight. 

No teacher determined to succeed in 
lifting her pupils to a higher vision can 
afford not to know this ground so well 
trodden by these prophets and seers of 
humanity. Their ‘‘fine frenzy’’ will 
deepen the insight of the common clod, 
enhance appreciation, put the observer in 
right attitude and spirit toward the world 
he is studying. Living in this rarefied 
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atmosphere will ennoble him, treat him 
to new and higher conceptions of his call- 
ing and work. As it vivifies his imagi- 
nation, and clarifies his vision, it will en- 
large his manhood. And who will say 
that the workers of the class-room do not 


need enlargement, knowing as we do the | 


too often cramping influence and outcome 
of our profession ? 

The scientist without the poetic im- 
agination sees only half-truths. 
knowledge becomes not ‘‘soul of his 
soul.’’ The useful and the joyful must 
blend in one nature, if the teacher’s life 
and work is to tell for goodness as well 
as truth. A well-known naturalist recog- 
nizes this when he says: ‘‘ Even science 
has a wider field than mere tabulation. 
Nothing is too small to be noted. But 
the soul is too big to be cramped. It is 
the feeling of ‘reverence toward the 
great things of nature, the pervading 
presence of a knowing and loving Cre- 
ator’ that gives the teacher power to 
stimulate and quicken the young life 
about him. 

‘* There is no better approach to the 
truth of nature than going into the fields 
with open minds and imagination quick- 
ened, soul aglow, from contact of great 
souls ; no better way of throwing off the 
cares of life. This inspirational process 
is a splendid beginning in young life to 
take on the work of scientific research, or 
to find the special call to duty.” 

Muir was sensible of the fact that the 
best work in learning nature’s secrets is 
done, not by the method of the specialist, 
but by the poetic instinct of the lover of 
nature. Often in his writings does he 
give expression to this thought in more 
or less clear form. Bagehot says: 
‘Beauty and knowledge can go to- 
gether; truth and inspiration; reason 
and imagination ; toilsome research and 
poetic appreciation.”’ 

Study in many lines is at the option of 
the earnest teacher—courses in biology, 
botany, zodlogy, 
phase of man’s development and nature 
research. This can be done individually, 
in clubs, at summer schools and in the 
laboratory. Scientific training and spe- 
cialization, far from being a detriment to 
successful nature work, will greatly en- 
hance it, if not allowed to obtrude itself 
and lead to irrational presentation of 
technical detail; to matter and method 
not for children and in elementrry science 
classes. 
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the study of every | 
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teacher, the clearer, the simpler, the 
teacher’s work always, if he is in love 
with the subject and with child-life. 
The educational world not once or twice 
in its experience has gone ecstatic over a 
muddiness of attainment that passed for 
depth. 

In this particular the real teacher who 


_is in sympathy with both nature and 


child-life towers above the mere fact col- 
lector, dissector and analyzer. Well do 
we remember the highly specialized 
teacher, with a lacking sense of the 
eternal fitness of things who, at one fell 
blow, struck all the beauty and enthu- 
siasm out of a class beginning the study 
of chemistry, because all experimental 
work must be excluded until the dry 
bones of a system, the theory and his- 
toric matter were mastered—never alas ! 
accomplished by that class. It has been 
truly said that in ‘‘ drying plants, botan- 
ists often dry themselves, and kill the 
interest of their subject.’’ Dry words 
and dry facts alone cannot find the heart 
and inspire thesoul. In scientific quibble, 
the straining for fame and recognition, 
the teacher may never reveal to his pupils 
the first great truth ‘“‘that the world is 
beautiful ’’ as well as useful, that it can be 
made more enjoyable to man by the use 
of his senses and his wits. This process 
begins in infancy and need never end, 
unless deadened by false ideals and pro- 
cesses of education. 

Lastly, the teacher must have capacity 
for genuine growth and energy to compel 
it, if he would make the nature world, 
the environment of his pupils, become an 
active principle in shaping their destiny, 
enhancing, and enriching their lives. 

‘*From the nature study ‘faddist,’ as 
well as the Turk and the Devil, good 
Lord, deliver us!’’ is the unuttered prayer 
of the true educator. He tickles the ear 
with ill-digested information at second 
hand, only to mystify and discourage 
those who hear him, ‘‘ Because he is so 
large and they are so small,’’ they fail to 
aspire to his work at all. Such workers 
are peripatetics watching for the incom- 
ing wave of popular fads, that they may 
rush to its crest and come riding in on its 
foam, only to retail the adventure in their 
platform deliverances. Their wares, like 
the razors made to sell, do after a kind 
their legitimate work. Verily, ‘‘the poor 
we have always with us’’ ; but a growing 
thing must be a living thing — whether 


The greater the outlook of the ' a teacher or a plant. 
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The teacher’s business is to awaken 
slumbering power, help great souls to find 


themselves, by arousing observation and | 
| tell us they are unable to find any. They 
| ought to take a walk with Dr. Schmucker, 


quickening thought. Every child meets 
his opportunity to become self-revealed 
when nature is thus opened to him by a 


living teacher, and to find his place in | 
| of a building, or in a fence corner. 


God’s great plan. This alone is the 


teacher’s business—to help the child | 


find himself. 

John Muir, the unschooled, unspoiled 
naturalist, from his hut in the Sierras by 
his charm of simplicity in great things, 
drew to him Emerson, Gray, Hooker and 
many other men eminent in their lines, 
and taught them much. He recognized 
true greatness. To him Emerson was 
‘The Sequoia of the human race.’’ 


Darwin while at Cambridge was to his | 


fellows, ‘‘ The student who walked with 
Prof. Henslow.’’ He walked to some 
purpose and the world will ever walk 
more wisely because he used his privilege 


of growth under an earnest teacher. Any | 
teacher who uses these opportunities of | 


growth and permits his pupils to walk 


with him effectively will cause the scales | 
| hanging indoors it is well to spray them 


to fall from their eyes, permitting them 
to see more clearly for themselves and the 
race. This is the way of intellectual and 
spiritual growth—the mission of the 
well-qualified teacher. 

In brief then : Know childhood; know 
the way of self-growth, cultivate an ap- 
preciation of nature, be enthusiastic in 
her wooing. Intense study both in the 
field and in the laboratory or class-room 


avails more than a passing acquaintance | 


with the nature writers and the nature 
poets. 


growth, with the energy that compels it, 


will make possible healthy nature-study | 


work, rational school-work, appreciative, 
intelligent communities, and a forceful 
people. These possibilities are within 
the reach of every teacher. 


Last upon the programme was a talk by 
Prof. D. L. O’ Neil, Jr.; of Wilkes-Barre, 


on ‘‘ Teaching Observation Through 
Nature Study.’’ He used the moth for 
illustration, saying : 

‘*We shall have time before adjourn- 


ment only to outline what we do in the | 


study of a few of the larger moths of this 
neighborhood. I have selected a Cecro- 
pia. What is said of this is true of other 
species. The children collect the cocoons. 


| them. 


| the rain in the natural state. 


Specialization is desirable though | 
its methods should be kept from the class- | 
room. Lastly, an infinite capacity for | 
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| Those of the Cecropia are spun in the 


autumn before the leaves fall, fastened to 
a twig or limb of a tree. Some people 


who will show them plenty everywhere, 
particularly on the fruit trees, on the side 
Let 
the teacher note where she sees them, 
and then send the children out to find 
Give the pupils note-books ; 
there need be no compulsion except 
requiring one composition at the end of 


| the year and an occasional drawing. 


When they have seen the cocoon, seen 


' the moth emerge, deposit its eggs and 
| die, they cannot help having something 


to write, and you will find they make 
readable compositions. ‘The moths vary 
greatly in size and color [illuminated by 
specimens]. The smallest are half the 
size of your thumb, the largest as big as 
two fists. Hang the cocoon with the 
small end upwards ; otherwise the moths 
will sometimes fall and injure themselves 
when they emerge, but in this way they 
have a place to dry their wings. When 


occasionally ; of course this is done by 
It is a 
wrong idea that the pupa is always in- 
active within the envelope; the Poly- 
phemus, for instance, is quite active, and 
its movements can be heard. Repair of 
the body goes on there, as we know by 
observing scars, denoting injury. The 
Cecropia emerges from the first of Janu- 
ary onward in a heated room, coming out 
at the small end of the cocoon, and goes 
to the other end to stretch and dry its 
wings, which are from one to two and a 
half times the length of the body. It 
has been said that the moth forces air 
into the veins of the wings. There is a 
sticky fluid in some of them, as we 
found in puncturing. Some of these 
veins are large enough to contain a thin 
wire. The moth begins its peregrinations 
about stinset. The pupils capture and 
mount them, aiming to produce as life- 


| like effects as possible [illustrated by beau- 


tiful specimens], both with open and clos- 
ed wings. Finding the centre of gravity, 
they are suspended by a hair or very fine 
wire over flowers and look very natural. 

This interesting talk, one of a kind 
that is always enjoyed by teachers or 
pupils, was cut short by the expiration of 
the time for conference, and the depart- 


| ment adjourned. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 
HE Department of the Kindergarten 


was presided over by _—, —— It teaches truth in a very realistic way. 
| The cube, besides teaching number and 


P. Wilson, of Johnstown. 
which the conference was held was well 
filled. Miss Alice F. Stewart, a primary 
teacher of Wilkes-Barre, read the follow- 
ing paper entitled : 

THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF A CHILD’S 
SCHOOL LIFE, BEGINNING WITH 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The first three years of a child’s school 
life should be three years of pure joy. If 
he has had the advantage of being in the 
kindergarten he has had at least one year 
of unalloyed happiness. Not that the 
primary teacher is not as capable and 
willing to study the child and give him 
the joy that is his birthright, but when 
she has from fifty to sixty and sometimes 
more little individuals to deal with it is 
an impossible task to know each child 
thoroughly and to bring full activity to 
every child in the different lessons. 

There may have been a time when 
education meant supplying a child with 
knowledge of facts, but that is not the aim 
of the teacher of to-day. The excellence 
of schools and systems lies not in the 
method but in the aims of a true teacher. 
Method may make a skillful teacher but 
only his aims can render him a blessing. 


How often we have seen the teacher, | 
| culture. 


with faulty methods perhaps, but lofty 
aims whose results have been marvelous. 


Education. must cultivate, civilize and | 


moralize man, and this is the foundation 
of the kindergarten. The children enter 
the kindergarten at four and are supposed 
to have two years’ training. One of the 
severe criticisms of the kindergarten is 
that the children enter too young, and no 
doubt better results and a more lasting 
impression would be made if they entered 
at five and stayed until seven. The 
kindergarten children learn through doing, 
and how happy they are in the doing ! 
Their happiness in their work and their 
eagerness to do are unfailing incentives 


to the kindergartner to give only her best | 
to them. And while they are happy in | 


their work or play they are uncon- 
sciously absorbing knowledge and truth. 
Playing with the colored balls (the First 
Gift) they are learning color in connec- 
tion with nature lessons. 


into action. 
grow clearer and stronger. 


| and presents both truths. 


The laws of | 
similarity and discrimination are called | 
Sensation and perception | 
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The Second Gift consists of the sphere, 
cube and cylinder. The sphere always 
presents the same face in every position. 


form, impresses on the child stability. 
The cylinder connects sphere and cube 
The material 
differing from the First Gift gives rise to 
new experiences while varieties of form 
suggest resemblance and contrast. Simi- 
lar experiences of likeness and unlikeness 
are suggested by the behavior of these 
different objects; at the same time 
notions of space, time and motion take 
their place in the mind. ‘These elemen- 
tary notions, as the very ground work of 
mathematics, will be seen to have their 
use later in the child’s development. 

The Third Gift, or divided cube, 
gives new experiences in the relation of 
the whole to its parts and of the parts to 
the whole; thus the child acquires the 
idea of names of halves, quarters and 
eighths and how many of these small 
divisions make one of the larger. Ima- 
gination is called forth with this gift and 
with it the instincts of construction. 

By the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Gifts 
observation is increased and there is op- 
portunity for endless construction. And 
all the while impressions are forming in 


| the mind which in due time will bear 


geometrical fruits and fruits of zsthetic 


The Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Gifts 
lead through surface or linear form, to 
drawing which is the foundation of 
the child’s spiritual development filling 
him with clear conceptions, his mind 
with true thoughts and the soul with 
beautiful ideas. Through drawing we 
have a splendid opportunity to teach 
the love of truth for any child who will 
attempt to tell truth with his pencil will 
always have the impulse to tell truth with 
his lips. 

By means of the ‘‘ occupations,’’ the 
hands are trained to skill, the eyes to 
careful observation and there is an op- 
portunity to satisfy any existing artistic 
talent. This close connection, at every 
step, with life marks the standpoint from 
which every kindergartner considers even 
the smallest thing in the life of a child. 
Through the gifts and occupations the 
child has acquired much skill and knowl- 
edge in such an informal may that he has 
been unconscious of learning. He has 
been under no strain mentally or physi- 
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cally and his learning has been through 
interest and happiness in his environ- 
ments. 

The games of the kindergarten hold as 
high a place in child training as the gifts 
and occupations. Through them the 
pupils are first brought into loving inter- 
course with each other, and share in the 
beneficent influence which living with 
his equals exerts ona child. Every game 
‘furthers the activity of all participants 
for the common end which can only be 
reached when law and orderrule. The 
kindergartner guiding the play allows no 
arbitrariness, no rude forwardness, no 
quarrelsome disputes, no domineering of 
the stronger or crowding of the weaker. 
Every one must do his part according to 
his gifts and powers. Living in such a 
well-ordered and well-conducted com- 
munity exerts a good influence on the 
conduct of the children so very quickly 
that it shows itself in the family some- 
times after a few weeks in greater patience 
and ready willingness. 

Training the child is only part of the 
kindergarten work. The kindergarten is 
not doing its best work until it has a di- 
rect influenceon the home. Since the 
mother’s influence is first and therefore 
strongest, it follows that it is of the high- 
est importance that it should be the best, 
and, since it is not so everywhere, one of 
the most important duties of the kinder- 
gartner is to help such mothers to train 
and teach their children in the wisest way. 

The kindergarten in no way anticipates 
the real school instruction, but is an ex- 
cellent bond between home and school. 
Kindergarten children are thus better 
fitted for school work, showing superior 
use of language, great skill with the 
hands, quick powers of observation as 
well as some ability for singing and num- 
ber. Notonly have they knowledge but 
they love to work, are neat and polite 
and free from bashfulness, but not for- 
ward. They have acquired habits of at- 
tention and cheerful obedience to duty. 
The child has learned to use its sezses in 
the work of observation ; its memory and 
imagination have attained considerable 
scope and power ; it has acquired a love 
and appreciation of the beautiful, it has 
learned to use its hands and voice in giv- 
ing expression to its ideas and fancies ; 
its mind is fully aroused; it has learned 
to love its play and is ready to love its 
work. 

While it has acquired much skill and 
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knowledge, no direct effort has been 
made to systematize these. The child is 
still a stranger to reading, writing and 


| the other branches, and the period is ap- 


proaching when these are to occupy the 
greater portion of its time, so that it may 
be fitted to struggle for its existence both 
individually and socially. This transi- 
tion from play to conscious work, from 
occupation in which enjoyment is the 
principal aim to that in which accomplish- 
ment of a certain task is the main object, 
is the work of the Primary Grades. 

But not one quarter of the children who 
come to our primary grades have had 
the kindergarten training. They come 
to us without any previous training ; for 
six years they have been allowed un- 
limited liberties ; many know nothing of 
self-control or concentration, for the ma- 
jority of mothers are so busied with 
household cares and the material provi- 
sion for several children that they do not 
have time to live wth their children. 
These children come to us at six—and 
often mothers who have many cares send 
the children before they are six— and 
these poor little tots are plunged into 
work that they cannot begin to compre- 
hend. There they must be taught atten- 
tion, self-control, observation, concentra- 
tion and deduction. The work that is 
accomplished by the first two primary 
grades is simply marvelous. Reading 
and writing justly claim the greatest at- 
tention because they extend the scope of 
man’s usefulness and happiness to an 
unlimited degree. The synthetic method 
which is so much used is capable of great 
and wonderful results. Even the mechan- 
ical part can be made most fascinating 
and interesting if the teacher hasn’t too 
many pupils to deal with, but when she 
has never less than sixty, and often more 
children in one room, it is impossible to 
do individual work. The over-crowding 
of the primary grades is not due entirely 
to an insufficient number of schools but 
partly due to mothers who send their chil- 


| dren before they reach the legal age. 


The primary teacher must not only 
teach the child to read and write but to 
work independently. We are beginning 
to learn that the work of teaching is not 
merely hearing a recitation and getting 
answers toformal questions. The modern 
teacher endeavors to fill every hour of 
the child’s school life with happy, helpful 
and active work. This is not done merely 
with the hope of keeping the children 
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still and busy. We have learned that | 
their growth is dependent upon right ac- | 


tivity. We realize that only the child’s 


deed makes him master of the truth that | 


we are endeavoring to impress. Every 


exercise in the seats must secure one of’ 
three results. It should make clearer a | 


lesson which has been presented in the 
class, or teach a new lesson, or afford an 
opportunity in the class for practice in 


some line where skill is required. If the | : 
| are amused at being taken in, and just 


| indignant enough to want to tear up the 


exercise results in new knowledge, in 
clearer perceptions of an old truth or in 
added power to see and do, it isgood. If 
it merely fills the child’s time without 
thought or effort on his part it might as 
well be omitted. Any work or lessons 
that do not help to build character should 
have no place in the school room. For 


this reason good discipline is one of the | 
most important lessons taught in the pri- | 


mary grades. There are two important 
ends in discipline ; first to secure enough 
quiet and system to enable the daily work 


of the school to move easily and without | 1 
| the idea of its value, organized and estab- 


| lished a kindergarten for fifty children of 
the poor, with two teachers, supported 


friction or interruption, but the second 
end is more important. Through com- 
pliance with the rules and habitual obe- 


dience to the teacher’s direction as well | 
as habitual regard for the rights and | 
privileges of others, the child grows to a | 


power of self-control and an ability to 
work in harmony with others. As far as 
possible the child should understand the 
reasons of the teacher’s requirements. 


When they learn to restrain impulses | 


that would interfere with the work or 
enjoyments of others, they know the 
meaning of liberty under law. 

Not to impart information but to up- 
build the being which makes us human, 
to form habits of right thinking and doing 
should be and is the aim of every true 
teacher. ‘To imagine that we are educat- 
ing when we do little else than teach a 
child to read, write and cipher is to cherish 
adelusion. It is not his destiny to become 
a reading, writing or ciphering machine, 
but to become a man who believes, hopes 
and loves ; who holds to sovereign truth 
and is swayed by sympathy, who looks up 
with reverence to the heavens and hear- 
kens to the voice of duty with cheerful 
obedience, who has habits of right think- 
ing and well-doing. It is our high privi- 
lege and duty to help form such a man. 

Mrs. Charles Long, of the Wilkes-Barre 
Free Kindergarten Association was then 
introduced and read the following paper 
on 





KINDERGARTEN NEEDS OF 
WILKES-BARRE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Have you 
ever read two interesting columms or three 
about the marvels of nature, or the won- 
ders of the world, or the wonders of 
America, to find at the end that they all 
used wheat coffee or some particular 


| breakfast food or patent medicine? You 


know your peculiar state of mind, you 


paper. I’m almost afraid to risk the same 
treatment when you hear my comments 
on the kindergarten needs of Wilkes- 
Barre, for you will find that we in no way 
differ from other communities ; our pan- 
acea, like yours, will be light and — 
money. I believe that in giving you 
an outline history of the Wilkes-Barre 
Kindergarten Association you will see 
our needs better than I can formulate 
them. 

In 1894 a number of women filled with 


by philanthropic contribution and sub- 
scription, with more or less the usual 
spirit and regulations of such an institu- 
tion. In 1897, at the request of the 
association, the school board granted 
them without charge or supervision the 
use of a room, heat and janitor service in 
a public school building. The history of 
that kindergarten is very satisfactory, 
having two efficient teachers, full equip- 
ment and a long waiting list of children 
to testify to the interest in the locality. 


| One unfortunate factor is constant in the 


nine years of its existence, and that is, 
the necessity of appealing to the public 
each springtime for money. Under such 
conditions what development can be 
expected? But it was expected. For the 
public met these appeals with two argu- 
ments: First, In all these years you have 
but the one kindergarten ; the second, 
Kindergartens are not philanthropic but 
educational institutions, and as such we 
pay for them in the school tax. In 
response to these criticisms, though 
they were unfair, the association took 
two vigorous steps. The first was in 
spreading, that is, it divided the materials, 
separated the teachers and set up kinder- 
gartens in two different localities, thereby 
educating the new neighborhood to its 


' advantages. The second was in a more 
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persistent appeal for financial help to the 
school directors. 

In spite of the work of the association, 
the same condition of low funds had to 
be faced this spring, with the added re- 
alization that the general public was not 
interested in its work and that contribu- 
tions were giving because their friends 
asked it of them and not to the kinder- 
garten cause. Then the association de- 
cided to give up the work entirely—but 
their appeal to the school directors was 
made more urgent than ever before, by a 
committee from the association, by peti- 
tions from the mothers, by a kind Scran- 
ton representative, and by a committee 
of taxpayers. During this year of our 
efforts the school directors have held that 
the public money must not be expended 
for a certain class—that when they open 
kindergartens it must be for any and all 
eligible children. And for that whole- 
sale expenditure of public money they 
held that the value of kindergartens has 
not been sufficiently demonstrated. -Re- 
alizing, however, that people of the com- 
munity who have studied this question 
want public kindergartens, and that 
mothers whose children have brought 
home the influence want public kinder- 
gartens, and that a number of taxpayers 
want public kindergartens, the school 
directors, not three weeks ago, decided 
to take over the two kindergartens that 
the association has established, to con- 
duct and pay for them on trial for one 
year; and the association has taken a new 
lease of life and will conduct at least one 
next year. 

And so you see that my subject, 
‘“‘ Kindergarten Needs of Wilkes-Barre,”’ 
seemed to beg two questions, that there 
is a need for kindergartens at all and that 
such needs exist in Wilkes-Barre. Per- 
haps you forget the time when you too 
had to argue that the child’s moral and 
mental faculties are alert before he is ad- 
mitted to school at six years. You, too, 
had to argue that his moral and mental 
appetites need more to satisfy them than 
ordinary surroundings offer. You, too, 
must have shown how the kindergarten 
satisfies these appetites and whets them 
to new interests. You, too, have shown 
that children are sneaked into the schools 
under age, not because they are really 
unusual, but because they show a very 
normal craving for some sort of organ- 
ized activity at even younger than five. 
And perhaps you have had to preach a 
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little of the inestimable effects of proper 
ethical direction on a child’s early sus- 
ceptibilities, and you’ve had to be practi- 
cal and argue the grave value of the extra. 
year’s influence for the child who goes to- 
work at fourteen. These are the issues- 
we are living through here in Wilkes- 
Barre now; and the most serious of all is: 
in trying to convince fair-minded people 
who have never felt such a need that the: 
need nevertheless is there. These peo 
plein their honest doubt, at least grant 
that kindergarten needs may exist but 
with the reservation that they exist as 
parasites of slum life, that organized play 
is not normal and that constructed en- 
vironment, like the kindergarten, is only 
necessary where conditions like those in 
the congested cities are unusual. Which 
means that Wilkes-Barre with light and 
air, flowers and trees, birds and running 
water, is stimulus enough for the child 
till school time at six. It may seem late 
to you to find us just trying to demon- 
strate that one can get roast pig without 
burning a house down, that kindergartens 
are not institutions to correct vice but to 
awaken the child’s appreciation of the 
good, and that the kindergarten can be 
most effective where the beautiful is close 
at hand. That it stands with other 
sciences for prevention more than cure. 
Moreover in every community where there 
are foreigners one elemental factor of slum. 
conditions enters. It is the new liberty: 
which to him means the throwing off of. 
old restraints, military and sometimes re- 
ligious, without realizing the counter- 
check of his new obligations. With a. 
population in 1900 of 51,721 in Wilkes- 
Barre proper, of which 24,368 are foreign: 
born, we need little argument for the in-- 
stitution whose aim is to give examples- 
of true American democratic conduct, and. 
to give standards of patriotism for peace: 
times and the fifth of July. They say 
that the small children of the foreigners: 
do not attend our schools. Perhaps so, 
but the immigrant brings with him a 
subordination instinctive to a military 
monarchial country; very soon he finds 
that there are no such restraints in his 
new environment and his subordination 
gives way to what we might call a sub- 
conscious appreciation of his new value 
as an individual. He joins the union, 
puts his money in the bank, buys shoes 
for his wife, takes his children to the 
public school, and eventually he will 
learn the value of the kindergarten to 
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him, just as he learns the advantages of 
our other institutions. But they say too, 
that it is not the foreigners but the child 
of the shiftless American who defies the 
truant officer. No officer can show such 
a recommendation of his work as' a 
Wilkes-Barre child gave the kinder- 
garten. She said: ‘‘ Father, the kinder- 
garten made me love to go to school.”’ 

Moreover, in this community domestic 
servants are at a premium. Garment 
and textile mills drain our population of 
young women from fourteen years old till 
they marry. This condition certainly 
lessens their experience as housekeepers, 
and confines their knowledge of children 
to what they learn of their brothers and 
sisters. Later as householders and 
mothers they certainly need the institu- 
tion that helps them to realize the obliga- 
tions of their position and gives practical 
help in overcoming their difficulties. In 
all this you may wonder that I have not 
mentioned private pay kindergartens. 
Several attempts are on record, but last 
year there was not one in Wilkes. Barre. 
People always support the philanthropy 
that they believe in, and this will perhaps 
show you most clearly why the associa- 
tion has not done more in the nine years 
of its work. Some people, prominent 
thinking men among us, are not con- 
vinced that kindergartens hold a place of 
equal importance in the developing of 
citizenship as would public play-grounds, 
or vacation-schools, or truant-schools. 
They may be right, though the kinder- 
garten does claim the extra point of at- 
tack upon the home influence that play- 
grounds, vacation-schools and certainly 
truant schools do not. Just herein lies 
our great need; of all these institutions 
the kindergarten is the only one with 
even a foothold in the community. Itisa 
force for great good, and if,regardless of our 
favorite hobby or our individual opinion, 
we could join and work in harmony to 
bring to its highest value that which is 
known to be good and which already ex- 
ists, we would act according to the princi- 
ple of the other man’s right—the princi- 
ple that we are trying to establish, 
whether we believe kindergarten, vaca- 
tion-school, play-ground or Sunday- 
school the direct means of approach. We 
only dissipate our social vitality in set- 
ting forth what ought to be done or may 
be done. Common sense seems to set our 
attention to what is being done and to 
call first for our work at that. 
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It is good that you have heard no 
sooner of our needs, for now you find us 
within reach of our opportunity. The 
public school is to make a fair trial; a 
private kindergarten is very profitable; 
the association is rejuvenated, and, best 
of all, the public is beginning to enquire 
what kindergartens really stand for. 

Mrs. Long was followed by Mrs. Edwin 
B. Grice, president of the New Jersey 
Kindergarten Association, who gave an 
informal talk on ‘‘The Correlation of 
Home and School,’’ showing how the 
kindergarten methods arouse the interest 
of parents, and thus gradually lead to 
more intimate relations between parents 
and teachers. She described the trans- 
formation of a New Jersey town by means 
of a kindergarten. When the town was 
canvassed to find how many children 
would go to a free kindergarten many of 
the parents were indifferent and some 
displayed open opposition. Among the 
latter was a German woman who in- 
sisted that if her children needed play 
they could get enough of it in the back- 
yard, and as for snipping paper, they 
could do that in the kitchen on rainy 
days. To convert her and interest others 
a skillful kindergartner came to this town 
and taught a class of children a number 
of kindergarten plays and songs; then 
they held a public entertainment, to 
which special as well as general invita- 
tions were given. As the children sang 
and played, the leader explained the 
meaning of the different games and what 
each one was designed to teach. At the 
close of the entertainment the German 
woman came forward with tears in her 
eyes and said, ‘‘Why didn’t anybody 
ever tell me that the plays meant some- 
thing? If this is what you are doing in 
the kindergarten, I want my children to 
go.”’ 

After the kindergarten had proved a 
success the primary teachers caught the 
inspiration and gave a reception to the 
mothers of their pupils. Coming together 
in this somewhat informal way, as they 
ate their cake and drank their tea, mothers 
and teachers became acquainted, and this 
led the way to meetings of parents and 
teachers, in which educational problems 
were discussed. 

This town is but typical of what has 
taken place in other parts of the State. 
Homes have been transformed because 
the children have learned in the kinder- 
garten to play together happily, teaching 
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in the primary grades has been revolu- 
tionized, the law of love taking the place 
of the old-time school discipline, and 
school and home react upon each other 
with an influence that is surely helpful to 
both. 

Supt. Samuel Andrews, of Pittsburg, 
testified to the benefits that had resulted 
from the establishment of free kinder- 
gartens in that city. Aside from the ad- 
vantages to the children themselves, and 
the improvement in home conditions con- 
sequent upon the kindergarten training, 


the influence for good upon the primary. 


schools has been marked. He said that 
no one is placed in charge of a kinder- 
garten in Pittsburg who has not had the 
equivalent of a high school course, fol- 
lowed by a year or more in the kinder- 
garten college. If while in college they 
do not show aptitude for kindergarten 
work they are dropped. Thus the kin- 
dergarten teachers are refined and cul- 
tured women, and mere daily contact 
with them is an inspiration to the chil- 
dren, aside from the direct influence of 
their teaching. 

When the children enter the primary 
school from the kindergarten there is no 
sudden change of atmosphere, many of 


the kindergarten methods are retained, 
and care is taken to place good teachers 
in the lowest primary grades; if a place 
must be made for poor or inexperienced 
teachers it is found farther along in the 


school course. In Pittsburg the salaries 
of teachers in the lowest primary grades 
are as high as those paid in the grammar 
grades. 

The following paper was by Mrs. Leti- 
tia P. Wilson, chairman of the meeting, 
and General Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Kindergarten Association : 


PRESENT STATUS OF KINDERGARTEN IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The serenity of the educational thought 
in Pennsylvania seems to have been but 
little disturbed by the Kindergarten move- 
ment of the last ten years. Outside the 
great centres of population, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and Scranton, the kindergarten 
has been almost an untried experiment 
by the School Boards. School superin- 
tendents have been too busy to thoroughly 
investigate its methods. Many teachers 
have opposed the introduction of the kin- 
dergarten into the public schools simply 
because it was something new, and it has 
taken a little while to realize the privi- 
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lege of the wise woman to change her 
mind after she had investigated for her- 
self. Asa result of the conservative view 
of the school people the kindergarten took 
on the nature of a philanthropy. The 
lover of her kind—the philanthropist— 
was strangely warmed by the plea of the 
woman who went into the slum and gath- 
ered its children to her heart. The purse- 
strings of the rich were opened by the 
importunities of the people who believed 
in this most fundamental of all ways for 
the starting of unfortunate children in 
the right direction. The kindergartens 
were all of a private character in the year 
1890, being supported either by Kinder- 
garten Associations or as private enter- 
prises, except in the city of Philadelphia, 
when, in 1882, the City Councils had 
appropriated the first public moneys for 
the support of the sub-primary schools, 
as the kindergartens were called. As a 
result of the private character of the work 
each kindergarten was a law unto itself, 
so far as the nature of its work was con- 
cerned. Many kindergartners knew noth- 
ing of the methods of instructing the 
children in the primary school, and as 
yet there was no meeting of the ways. 
It has taken a long time for the kinder- 
gartner and the primary teacher to under- 
stand each other and recognize the unity 
of purpose that should actuate them both 
in treating the living problem—the little 
child. 

There is a great advance in the effici- 
ency of the Kindergarten Training 
Schools. They are possessed of an earn- 
estness that is untiring, endeavoring to 
give Froebel’s best thought in the light 
of modern psychological research. Asa 
result women are graduating from kinder- 
garten training schools who enter them 
with a high school diploma, and who 
spend two or three years in practical work 
as well as theoretical, possessing both the 
foresight and the insight which enables 
them to adapt their work to the needs of 
the people among whom they are called to 
labor. 

The action of the recent meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union held 
in Pittsburg in April, in appointing a 
committee of fifteen leading kindergartners 
in the United States to meet with Dr. 
William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Dewey, of the Univers- 
ity of Chicago, and Dr. Hanus, of Har- 
vard, to aid them in establishing a stand- 
ard for kindergarten training work is in 
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the way of progress. Thus will the ex- 
tremes meet, so far as the character of the 
work done by each is concerned. This 
action cannot but aid us here in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it may hasten the day when 
our State Normal Schools will have a 
thorough course in training for those 
young women who wish to fit themselves 
for kindergartens. As yet the training 
schools in Pennsylvania are private enter- 
prises outside the Girls’ Normal School 
in Philadelphia. 

Despite the lack of standards among 
kindergartners, the very earnestness of 
purpose which they brought to bear pro- 
duced a feeling that they were making an 
effort to understand that living problem, 
the child. Mothers aud fathers joined 
with the kindergartners in bringing the 
legislators of Pennsylvania to understand 
that money spent for the beginnings of 
education is most wisely expended, and 
that the proper care of the little child in 
its first years gives every child in the 
commonwealth a chance to become a good 
citizen. The philanthropic movement 
had taken on a broader aspect, the kinder- 
garten meant the proper education for all 
the children. So the Legislature of 1899 
provided an act by which any school dis- 


trict may establish and maintain kinder- 
gartens out of the school funds. 

At the present time one of the most 
hopeful signs for the rapid development 
of the kindergarten is the great demand 


for manual training in the grades. The 
results of manual training seem most 
practical. They may be seen; and they 
have appealed strongly to the school 
authorities. This subject is creating a 
spirit of inquiry that can only stop when 
it reaches its source in the kindergarten. 
The kindergarten is manual training. 
We often hear people say, ‘‘ Yes, it is 
manual training—and it is more.’’ Like 
the seed, whose most precious and life- 
giving sap is stored in its most secret 
recesses, it is only when its powers burst 
into full maturity that we can realize the 
exhaustless source from which it was 
nourished. 

The law has recognized the right every 
child has to be educated, and it is for the 
school people to join more heartily with 
the kindergarten centres of influence in 
practically solving the problem which 
shall place Pennsylvania, not low down 
in the scale of illiteracy—twentieth, they 
say—but in the forefront of scholarly 
attainment. 
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According to the directory gotten out 
within the last year there are almost 
seven hundred kindergartners actively 
engaged in Pennsylvania. In the few 
statistics I have been able to gather, and 
judging from my acquaintance with many 
of the workers in the different centres of 
kindergarten influence in the State, I 
sbould say that the kindergarten influ- 
ence is broad and deep in Pennsylvania. 
Its school people are interested, and 
where good work has been carried on 
for five or six years the people are learn- 
ing to appreciate and demand it. Its 
effects are to be felt from the primary 
school through the entire course to the 
high school, for ‘‘a little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole.”’ 

As Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Kindergarten Association I asked its 
members to contribute reports of their 
work. The Philadelphia branch of the 
International Kindergarten Union, num- 
bering 800 members; the Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, Lancaster, and Harrisburg 
Free Kindergarten Associations, and 
Supt. Henry Pease, on behalf of the 
Titusville Public Kindergartens, have sent 
us reports, which will be found at the end 
of this paper. The Johnstown Training 
School sent out two kindergartners, who 
established large private kindergartens 
last year, one at Connellsville, in West- 
moreland county, and the other at South 
Fork, Cambria county, both of which 
are in a flourishing condition and are 
doing helpful work. 

I cannot close this report without 
speaking of another agency directly at 
work for the promotion of kindergarten 
influence in the State, the Mothers’ Con- 
gress of Pennsylvania, which is carrying 
out in a most practical way, both in the 
kindergarten and in the grades, its 
appreciation of the fact that every child 
bears within him the image of the perfect 
man; and as we, by our patience and 
intelligent efforts, help to bring it out in 
his daily life, we are assisting him to 
realize his sonship to God the Father. 


REPORTS OF KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


PHILADELPHIA.--The Philadelphia Branch 
celebrated its tenth anniversary June, 1903, 
having been one of the original associate 
branches forming the International Union. 
Membership is open to all, meetings being 
held bi-monthly. Active work consists in 
the lecture courses and classes. Of these 
we have had many, and, because of the con- 
stantly varying subjects, the public each 
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year shows increased interest, and our 
membership —_ steadily. We now have 
over 800 members, all of whom are interested 
in some feature of the society’s activity. 
During the past years we have had study 
classes in distinctly kindergarten theory, 
practice and philosophy. Miss Blow has 
roused us to renewed activity each time she 
has lectured to us. 

For several winters a class in the ‘‘ Mother 
Play’’ was led by our former President, 
Mrs. Constance M. Durham. Miss Anna 
W. Williams, the present president, for two 
years held a class for the study of the Gifts, 
Froebelian philosophy being the basis of 
her instruction. During the past year Miss 
Mary Adair, head of the Kindergarten de- 
partment in the Philadelphia Normal 
School, has held a weekly class on the 
Mother Play, which will be continued 
during succeeding years. 

For three successive years we have had 
courses in literature, Prof. Edward Howard 
Griggs being our lecturer, including Dante, 
Goethe and Browning. In connection with 
each lecture course there has been a study- 
class meeting weekly, to prepare for the 
lecture and for correlative study. Early in 
the past year Miss Blow gave us important 
and enlightening interpretations of the 
Kindergarten programme. During next 
year the ideas will doubtless bear rich re- 
turn in our kindergartens. On many oc- 
casions we have welcomed a prominent 
speaker from out of town, and at others 
listened to gifted ones from our own city. 

A word about our future. The next year 
promises to be an extremely active one in 
the annals of our branch. 

Negotiations are being made for an exten- 
sive lecture course along lines of general 
culture. Before our next annual meeting 
in June, 1904, we confidently expect to have 
grown to a membership of one thousand.— 
Virginia B. Jacobs, Corresponding Secretary. 

PITTSBURG AND ALLEGHENY CitTy.—In 
compliance with a letter written to Miss Culp 
some time ago asking for a report of our 
work for the State Teachers’ Institute, 
which meets at Wilkes-Barre in July, I en- 
close the following : = 

The Pittsburgh and Allegheny Free 
Kindergarten Association has had ten 
years of successful work—our first Kinder- 
garten opened in 1902 in one of the most 
crowded districts of our city, with two 
children. To-day we have an enrollment 
of about 2,500. The association has fifty- 
three kindergartens under its supervision, 
forty-two of these are located in public 
schools. We have four mission schools, 
one supported by the people of Trinity 
Church Parish, one by the Kingsley House 
Association, and two by the Kindergarten 
Association. We have three kindergartens 
by private individuals. We have six kin- 
dergartens in supported affiliation. If in 
affiliation, the association appoints the 
teachers and supervises the kindergartens 





if within the Greater Pittsburgh. An an- 
nual fee of five dollars is charged the 
affiliating association, giving them a right 
to a delegate to the parent association, 
and the Director of the Kindergarten 
the privilege of becoming a member 
of the Programme Class, which meets once 
a week in the assembly Room of the 
Kindergarten College, No. 3439 Fifth Ave. 
If the affiliating association is in a distant 
part of the state, the supervisor will visit 
the kindergarten by request of the associa- 
tion, and give instruction either by lecture 
or otherwise, provided the necessary ex- 
penses are paid. 

It has been the endeavor and the most 
earnest wish of the Association to do all in 
its power to awaken an interest in and ex- 
tend the kindergarten throughout western 
Pennsylvania. In the Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny Kindergarten College, we offer the 
advantages of a kindergarten equipment, 
the equal of which cannot be found except 
in Boston, Chicago, New York and Wash- 
ington. Miss Susan E. Blow, who stands 
as the original expositor of kindergarten 
ideas and methods, is one of our regular 
lecturers. Next year she will give sixteen 
lectures before our students instead of ten, 
as has heretofore been our limit. Her mere 
presence is an inspiration, and the wealth 
of her study and experience added to her 
peculiar interest in Pittsburgh causes her 
to pour out upon us a veritable treasure 
store we cannot too highly prize. 

The College has a faculty of twelve, each 
a specialist in her particular branch; to this 
is added a corps of lecturers on literature, 
art, psychology, etc. 

Through the influence of this association, 
an act was passed in 1896 making it legal 
‘‘that the School Directors or Controllers of 
the several school districts of this Common- 
wealth may establish and maintain, out of 
the public school treasury, free kinder- 
gartens for children between the ages of 
three and six years, residing in their dis- 
trict.’’ By the passing of this act, the Cen- 
tral Board of Education in 1896 gave us an 
appropriation of $10,000; in 1897, $12,500; 
in 1899, $10,000; in I901, $25,000; and in 
1903, $30,000. In 1896 the Allegheny Board 
of School Controllers made an appropriation 
of $650 annually for every kindergarten 
established. In June, 1902, this appropria- 
tion was increased to $900 a year for each 
kindergarten. 

We realize that we have had ten success- 
ful years, that our success is due to the 
efficient management of Managers, Direct- 
ors, Advisory Board and Faculty ; also a 
gto public which has always cheer- 
ully responded to calls ; to the press who 
are ever willing to aid us in every way pos- 
sible; and last, but not least, we owe a large 
degree of our success to the Educational 
Boards of ——— and Allegheny, who 
have made it possible for us to go reeset 
rapidly. The secret of our success with the 
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Educational Boards has been good work, 
the secret of good work kas been a high 
standard. The college is the main spring 
that moves and determines the whole kin- 
aa gue machinery. 

The question ten years ago was to prove 
the educational value of the kindergarten. 
To-day the question is one of economics. 
It costs about $1,000 to maintain a good 
kindergarten. We figure that it costs about 
$24 per capita annually for a child in kin- 
dergarten. I have not the statement of our 
city, but a neighboring one, which gives 
the cost per capita in the kindergarten $24, 
the grammar school $25, the high school 
$69. Our appropriations do not cover the 
cost of running the kindergartens by sev- 
eral thousand dollars, to say nothing of the 
additional expense of the college. 

It is high time we awaken to the condition 
of Pennsylvania, to its vast influx of hordes 
of illiterate foreigners of the lower types 
from southern Europe. Rome, once the 
mistress of the world, was conquered by 
armies with flying banners. The army 
which threatens our institutional life is 
coming in underground, as it were. The 


children, while lisping, must be taught the 
American tongue, learn the stories of our 
heroes,, chant in childish voice our songs, 
learn to salute the American flag. In short, 
they must be Americanized, and this must 
be done at an early age. 

The kindergarten is a redemptive as well 


as an educational force. No means of 
either church or state will appeal to these 
hordes of foreigners so forcefully, or touch 
them so vitally, as the kindergarten. Plant 
a kindergarten in any community, then and 
there you have better children, better par- 
ents and a better neighborhood. The kin- 
dergarten is an uplift for everybody.—J/rs. 
Elizabeth B. O' Neil, Secretary. 
LANCASTER.—I am glad to report two 
flourishing kindergartens, one in the col- 
lege end of town, the other in a laboring 
district. The rooms are kindly furnished 
by the Lancaster School Board and all 
classes of children are received, the prefer- 
ence being given to the most needy. Each 
kindergarten can accommodate forty chil- 
dren. The parents and friends are very 
enthusiastic over the work, the mothers’ 
meetings being very successful. While we 
have some opposition, it is the opinion of 
the managers that a friendly feeling is 
growing so that we have reason to be en- 
couraged.—Mrs. Annie C. Pyott, Secretary. 
HARRISBURG.—The Kindergarten move- 
ment in Harrisburg is slowly but surely 
progressing. Four new kindergartens were 
opened in September. The 
arten in connection with the Froebel 
raining School had the largest attendance 
since its foundation. In addition to this 
central work five other private kinder- 
gartens have had a successful year in the 
city proper. Three of these are taught by 
graduates of our training school. In the 
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outlying districts Miss Elizabeth Long 
taught a on kindergarten at Steelton, 
the school board having shown most com- 
mendable public spirit by placing a room in 
the high school at her disposal in order that 
Steelton might have the benefit of such a 
school. Miss Wensell’s kindergarten at 
Highspire had a prosperous year. Miss 
Julia Blackie conducted a kindergarten at 
—— College in Carlisle. She was asso- 
ciated with a kindergarten from another 
state whose name I have not at hand. 
These three last named kindergartners are 
also from the Training School. We have 
much prejudice to overcome in this section, 
but hope the faithful work of our students 
may do much to help the cause. 

The Alumne Association of the Training 
School met every alternate week for study 
and discussion. The subject of this year’s 
work was psychology. The Free Kinder- 
garten and Day Nursery has changed the 
name of the Association to the Nursery 
Home as being more in keeping with its 
work. I think their aa proper 
was open only a few months this year. 
Some of the ladies of Pine Street Presby- 
terian Church support a free kindergarten 
in Sibletown. This school is doing a noble 
and much needed work. Miss Robertson, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, is the principal. 
Her assistant is Miss Rutherford, a grad- 
uate of the Froebel Kindergarten Training 
School. 

TITUSVILLE.—The first kindergarten in 
the public schools here was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1899. We now have one in each of 
the ward-schools, supported entirely by 
public funds like any other part of our 
school system. No part of the expense of 
these kindergartens was ever borne by any 
association. Mr. John J. Carter furnished 
the entire outfit for our first kindergarten, 
as well as for that of the parochial school 
in this city. With this noble exception 
they have been public institutions from the 
start. It would raise a decided disturbance 
to suggest in any way weakening their 
efficiency. Only one session per day has 
ever been held. Our board canvassed the 
matter of two sessions a year ago and de- 
cided that it would be disastrous to intro- 
duce the change. This year no question 
was raised about the matter, nor is it likely 
to come up in the near future. The real 
efficiency of the kindergarten is interfered 
with by asking teachers to work in the 
afternoon. They need the time for prepara- 
tion and personal work with the mothers of 
the children. 

The attendance in our kindergartens was 
considerably larger the past year than dur- 
ing the preceding year, in spite of a severe 
epidemic of both measles and whooping 
cough. The interest in this part of our 
schools is constantly increasing. Our peo- 
ple are coming to realize that the kinder- 
garten is a place where children are really 
educated, not a mere play-room. It requires 
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time fora community tosee this. But when 
the children reach the first grade, the differ- 
ence between those who have had the kin- 
dergarten training and those who have 
missed it, tells its own story. First-grade 
teachers often say to me, ‘‘ How I wish that 
child had been in the kindergarten ! he so 
needs the work done there.’”’” We some- 
times hear complaints from other towns 
that the children from the kindergarten are 
so hard to control when they enter the 
grades. But we have no such trouble. 
Occasionally a child is a little at sea for a 
few days, but there has never been a case 
that was at all troublesome. It is more 
than possible that those schools which 
suffer from the trouble have not learned 
that there must be discipline in the kinder- 
garten, and that there is too much bear- 
garden about the kindergarten. In no part 
of the school system is discipline of the 
most careful kind more essential than in 
the kindergarten. If the child gets the 
idea that his own sweet will is the arbiter 
of his conduct in the kindergarten, it must 
be a difficult task indeed to manage him 
when he reaches the grades. 

We have only fully trained kindergartners 
at the head of our kindergartens. But not 
all of the assistants have had a kindergarten 
course. It is understood that an assistant 
who has not taken a full course can not 
hope to have charge of a room. 


I will be glad to answer any questions 


from anyone who is interested in this work. 
I cannot speak too highly of its value. I 
believe it is here to stay, and that no school 
will ever abolish it where it has had a fair 


trial. Great hindrance comes to the cause 
from efforts that are doomed to failure from 
the start because not started right. Some- 
thing more than enthusiasm is needed to 
on akindergarten. It requires money. 
When half of the energy of a kindergartner 
is consumed in securing funds, she cannot 
do good work. Such experiences have ren- 
dered it difficult to interest the School Board 
in the matter in many towns. It had been 
better for the cause of education had the 
effort never been made. If any association 
contemplates starting a kindergarten, let 
me urge them to see the way clear to reliev- 
ing their teachers of all worry about salary 
or give up the attempt, and make a hard 
effort to get one good a put into 
the public schools. It will be more likely 
to create kindergarten sentiment in the 
community. And that is a first considera- 
tion in introducing the work. All depends 
on the kindergartner after the experiment 
is started. I say all depends on her, for she 
can make the work so popular, in the best 
sense, that it cannot be abandoned, or she 
can make such a failure that it will take 
years to undo the harm she has done. I 
can see now that had we been so unfortunate 
as to make a mistake in selecting our first 
teacher, the entire effort must have failed.— 
HENRY PEASE, City Superintendent. 
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HE conference on Manual Training 

was held at the Wilkes-Barre high 
school on Wednesday morning, under 
the direction of Dr. C. B. Connelly, 
supervisor of industrial schools, Alle- 
gheny City. The attendance was not 
large, but everybody was interested and 
earnest in intelligent support of this sub- 
stantial and most profitable line of school 
work. The chairman, after some brief 
and pertinent remark, introduced Prof. 
Herbert R. Jacques, director of manual 
training, Johnstown, Pa., who discussed. 
the subject in the following paper: 

MANUAL TRAINING IN THEORY AND 

PRACTICE. 


In all young children normally consti- 
tuted we notice two tendencies, one of which 

edominates with more or less distinctness. 

elen’s irrepressible ‘‘Toddy’’ who not 
only wanted to ‘‘See wheels go ’round,”’ 
but strongly desired to analyze in the most 
complete manner his uncle Harry’s watch, 
is a type of the child who would destroy in 
the endeavor to get at the ‘‘ How ”’ of things. 
The immorality involved in the wanton 
destruction of property is of course as yet 
beyond the understanding, so that this 
destructive tendency may be a condition as 
hopeful in the child as it is criminal in the 
adult. The licking off of the bright red 
paint, the crash of falling china, the pierc- 
ing cries heard ~— the hasty and not 
always graceful though sure descent of the 
stairway — these and innumerable other 
nerve-trying experiments and explorations 
are but promises of great possibilities for 
the future. 

The other tendency, typified in block 
building is in the nature of things much 
less common in very young children. In- 
deed we may almost say that it suggests at 
least some idea of morality, latent and in 
time to be easily developed. To so lead the 
child that these tendencies may be directed 
into definite paths of constructive activity 
of the right sort, with a growing apprecia- 
tion of right and wrong in motive and ac- 
tion, is one of the first great opportunities 
of the home. That the home at times fails 
in the attempts to accomplish its ends in 
this respect, and that the school does not 
always succeed in rectifying the mistakes 
in early home training are facts but too 
painfully apparent. Children, even of kin- 
dergarten age, generally possess some idea 
of right and wrong, as for instance in the 
matter of right to possession of property. 
And even at this age they sometimes de- 
liberately choose what they know to be the 
wrong, because of the desire to possess and 
enjoy. The child who at home has had 
many toys, complicated in construction, 
expensive i: provision, often displays self- 
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ish, destructive habits with but little abil- 
ity to use to its limit of possibility a given 
plaything. But these deficiencies may show 
themselves in spite of care and wisdom in 
the early steps of home training. To dis- 
euss the home and its province, education- 


ally, is not the purpose of this paper, but, 


home and school are so intimately asso- 
ciated in the development of character that 
neither can stand apart and ignore the 
other. The present generation of school 
children will constitute the next of parents, 
and as they are now trained to meet the 
requirements of home and of society, so will 
‘the next generation have an intelligent 
parentage capable of guiding wisely. If 
mpon the rising generation we succeed in 
impressing the facts that all knowledge in 
its final analysis depends on contact with 
-environment ; that character is determined 
in great part by the manner of approach to 
environment and the mode of using the 
knowledge obtained, much will have been 
done toward developing not only a cultured, 
sturdy family, but a larger view of life and 
a better appreciation of the office of formal 
educative endeavor. 

The healthy child is the question mark 
personified. Manual training strives to 
answer, at least, a few of his many inquiries 
in such a manner that his knowledge of the 
facts in the case is systematic in its appeal 
to his intellect. Organized sense stimuli 
produce organized perceptions, leading to 
related ideas. If the character of the stimuli 
be good, the probability is that the reflex 
activities will be of like kind. Just as the 
inanimate body tends to travel in a straight 
path when set into motion, so man in each 
phase of his life and being tends to follow 
the trend of his beginnings. And again, as 
the freely falling body constantly adds to its 
store of energy, so man becomes more and 
more a creature of fixed habit until a radical 
change of thought or action is accomplished 
only with great difficulty. The law holds 
whether the activity be good or bad in mo- 
tive and effect. Nature asks no questions, 
but endows man with power to choose, and 
gives him free rein. In view of these facts, 
manual training would assume to choose 
carefully even the toys of the child; would 
bring his dawning faculties, in their order, 
into contact with a good environment; 
would teach him to take a positive attitude, 
leaving no room for a negative. Even the 
‘kindergarten does not appear on the field of 
action till after the child has had a great 
‘number of experiences; has formed some 
-opinions, many habits; has learned to 
reason, to will, and to act independently. 
‘Hence this educational principle, called for 
‘want of a better name manual training, 
— to be applied much sooner than it is, 
and continued throughout the period de- 
voted to formal education. That under 
these more widely extended conditions it 
would retain its present form is of course 
not to be suppos Still in its infancy, the 
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subject is even now rapidly passing through 
an evolution whose culmination is a matter 
of speculation. Its advocates of fifteen 
years ago stand amazed at its progress, alike 
in theory and practical application. 

The boy or girl in producing some finished 
article sees quite naturally only the material 
object in hand, while the instructor, if he 
be a true teacher, working for the highest 
ends, regards the object produced as but an 
incident whereby may be measured the in- 
tellectual and spiritual development of its 
maker. Viewed from this standpoint, the 
whole range of life at once becomes subject 
to the educative influences of the operations 
carried on. The boy is satisfied if his finished 
model does the work required of it, and may 
take more or less pride in the neatness of 
finish. The teacher, on the other hand, 
sees not so much a piece of work completed 
or a new conception of accuracy established, 
but self-reliance increased, the will strength- 
ened, and a growing satisfaction in produc- 
ing honestly something of value. Theor- 
etically, these same ends are sought in the 
teaching of the common branches. Alike 
in theory so alike in practice do we often 
find the common branches and manual 
training falling short of their best in the 
effort to meet concrete conditions. The 
board of education may insist on the trade- 
school idea, or some line of work not suited 
to local conditions; the taxpayer may pro- 
vide second rate tools and materials, hoping 
to obtain first-rate results, and the imme- 
diate problems of class organization may 
lead the teacher far from gaining his ideal 
goal. Then, too, the ‘‘ideal’’ teacher and 
the ‘‘average”’ student are largely creatures 
of the imagination. 

Manual training has quite outgrown the 
high school, and is claiming a place in each 
grade of our public schoolsystem. Its right 
to be there is seldom seriously questioned 
now, but the form it shall take and the ad- 
justment of the rest of the school work to 
make room for it are problems requiring in 
their solution much careful thought and pa- 
tient experiment. While the high school 
side of the matter has been given rather 
definite form, the grades below present prob- 
lems not soeasily adjusted. After carefully 
studying a given class or grade, the super- 
visor in charge decides on a line of work 
suited to meet the requirements of that 
grade, but discovers that the equipment 
needed will be too extensive for the regular 
class-room and too expensive for the ap- 
proval of the tax-payer. To these objec- 
tions may be added at times the lack of spe- 
cial preparation or ability on the part of the 
grade teacher. Therefore the plan is modi- 
fied, and the theoretical is badly distorted 
in assuming the practical. It may be re- 
marked in passing that unfortunately man- 
ual training is not the only subject to thus 
suffer. 

Manual training, it is claimed, teaches 
one to act with more promptness and more 
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forcefully. During the past year the writer 
carefully watched some of the classes under 
his supervison and found at the end of the 
year that, though two periods of forty min- 
utes were each week taken from the time 
formerly assigned to the common branches 
and devoted to manual training, the classes 
covered as much ground, and as well, as be- 
fore its introduction. Its effect we may say 
is intensive, for the child who in one line of 
activity learns to do quickly, accurately, 
successfully, is sure to develop these same 
traits to some extent in others. To the 
casual observer, the effect is to make 
a boy or girl more handy, especially 
about the home. A study of the facts 
in such a case, however, usually dis- 
closes a changed morality—a better atti- 
tude toward the family, and a keener appre- 
ciation of self as a part of society. Knowl- 
edge of power self-contained has always 
tended to the production of strong charac- 
ter, so that manual training attempts sim- 
ply by a different path to attain an end 
striven for as long as formal education has 
been known. 

That manual training in its present state 
is final is not for a moment assumed by any 
observer of — tendencies. Even 
among the teachers of the general subject, 
technical knowledge and skill are relatively 
over-estimated—being too often made the 
end rather than means toward a higher and 
broader manhood. This does not mean that 
technical knowledge and skill may be con- 
sidered lightly. Let us require even more, 
much more, than at present as necessary 

ualifications. But, above all, insist on 

e presence of a strong professional spirit ; 
of a practical knowledge of the child mind; 
of a desire to build character, and to inci- 
dentally make things in so far as they lend 
themselves to character building. These 
requirements are but similar to those for the 
best teachers of language, mathematics, 
history and the like, the difference being in 
the tools employed. What thoughtful 
teacher would lay claim to teaching arith- 
metic with an incidental attempt at charac- 
ter building ? 

Not long since children were to be seen, 
not heard, and a question was an imperti- 
nence. It may be true that many children 
are too much in evidence, but surely every 
child is entitled to a reasonable answer toan 
honest question. The question need not of 
necessity proceed from the tongue, but may 
be an attitude of mind easily discovered by 
the observant teacher. Indeed, it is one of 
the elements of the teacher’s business to 
thus read the child. Present matter and 
afford opportunity for activity suggestive 
in character ; ask questions leading to coun- 
ter questions on the part of the child, ques- 
tions which may show themselves in an at- 
tempt to examine and reproduce construc- 
tion ; improve on that already accomplished, 
or create something new. Thus the story 
of Hiawatha may be made the source of 
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Of what were 


much healthy investigation. 
wigwams made and how constructed? How 
were canoes made, and whence came the ma- 


terial of which they were built, etc.? The 
natural answers will bea series of miniature 
wigwamis, canoes and the like. This you 
may say is not manual training, in that the 
making of a series of joints has been called 
such. No more is it a reading lesson as you 
and I were taught reading. But do you not 
regret that when a child you missed the op- 
portunity of seeing the story through the 
making of these simple illustrative objects ? 
From the wigwam and canoe tothe bow and 
arrow, basket weaving and similar under- 
takings are but easy steps. In the middle 
and lower grades the objects made should 
have strong associations. With rare excep- 
tions, they should be useful—actually, or at 
least sufficiently so to serve as ‘‘real’’ in 
the childish imagination. Abstraction is 
as much out of place at this point in man- 
ual training as is any other subject. Gen- 
erally speaking, the objects to be made dur- 
ing the early years should be suggested by 
the studies in history, literature, gcography 
—indeed, the wider the association the bet- 
ter. In the higher grades of the grammar 
school, work of more systematic arrange- 
ment may be undertaken. From the illus- 
trative operations in clay, paper, weaving 
and the like, of the lower grades, we may 
lead to more extended attempts in material 
offering greater resistance ; to models suited 
to the more fully developed mind. Through- 
out the grammar grades, at least, the ele- 
ment of utility ought to receive careful at- 
tention, though, as already shown, it must 
not be made the sole nor even the most im- 
portant end. While the usefulness of the 
finished piece may serve to hold the interest 
and attention of the child, it is not the only 
reason for considering utility. Here as no- 
where else in the school work may be shown 
the value and dignity of honest labor ; the 
fact that the raw material, so bountifully 
supplied bv nature, requires in its refining 
an expenditure of effort on the part of man 
commensurate with the degree of refine- 
ment; that only as man puts upon it the 
stamp of his personality and into it his 
very life does the raw material cease to re- 
main such. 

The models chosen may be suggestive of 
supplementary study. Thus the windmill 
gives rise to problems in natural science 
and mechanics; suggests the stru ggle of the 
Hollanders to make and keep their home 
land ; to observation of man’s present at- 
tempts to apply the forces of nature to the 
doing of useful work. In the making of a 
corner bracket of thin wood, we may almost 
count a failure for the pupil or class produc- 
ing merely a bracket—unless it be more just 
to charge the failure to the teacher. The 
choosing of the design should lead to the 
observation of buildings, especially the 
home, both inside and out. Proportion 
should be discussed freely by the class, the 
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teacher showing in conclusion wherein cer- 
tain designs are structurally weak and in- 
artistic, while others satisfy all require- 
ments. Self-exertion in the hand without 
regard to the head and heart is almost cer- 
tain to be one-sided in its character building 
effect. 

No attempt has here been made to outline 
groups of models or to determine into which 
grades certain forms of work might best be 
a. Personal opinion and local con- 

itions will together largely determine the 
most satisfactory selections. The plea is 
however made that the manual-training 
teacher should work with increasing energy 
from a basis of which culture-giving and 
character-building motives constitute the 
major part. 

Mr. Edw. T. Fitzgerald, of the North 
Manual Training School, Pittsburg, said: 
As time is limited, I will not discuss this 
very worthy paper, but rather speak of 
the meeting itself. It is deplorable that 
meetings of this character attract so few 
people. School superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers alike, miss the oppor- 
tunity of becoming more familiar with 
this new phase of education by absenting 
themselves from our meetings. I know 
there are many interesting meetings of 
various sections in progress now, but 
there ought to be a way of interesting a 
larger number of people in manual train- 
ing. In the western part of the State we 
have tried many ways of doing this, with 
more or less success, such as monthly 
meetings of the teachers in the work, ex- 
hibitions, etc. I am glad to have this 
opportunity to compliment Mr. Lobach 
on his display, elsewhere in this building, 
of the hand-work of the children of 
Wilkes-Barre. We all know how much 
time and labor it has cost him to do this. 
I question very much whether his work 
will be fully appreciated. My experi- 
ence has taught me that it is as hard to 
educate the public as the children. This 
was demonstrated to me very clearly a 
few days ago, when conversing with a 
professional gentleman, who did not favor 
these ‘‘new fads’’ in education, as he 
termed it. You can imagine my surprise 
when I learned that the only knowledge 
he had of manual training was gained 
from a hasty visit to one of our schools 
which was not in session at the time. 
This, unfortunately, seems to be the 
opinion of those who do not take the 
time necessary to familiarize themselves 
with the work. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey: I would not be 
discouraged by the fact that so few attend 
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these meetings. One who is right is ‘‘in 
the majority ;’”’ and this is surely right. 
The preaching of any true doctrine must 
find intelligent hearers. Stand by this, 
speak for it and work for it wisely, 
atiently, hopefully, for it speaks for 
tself with a voice of practical. wisdom 
that demands a hearing and compels 
attention. In our ordinary experience 
we find people interested in their special 
lines of thought and effort, often know- 
ing and caring for little besides, however 
interesting or important. Teachers are 
like the rest of the world, know some- 
what more perhaps than the average 
human being, but not much more. We 
are awake, for the most part, only on our 
narrow lines. If the eyes of but few 
have been opened to the importance of 
manual training in its many-sided rela- 
tion to school work, more will follow, 
and in increasing numbers. You who 
are preaching this new gospel of educa- 
tion have no cause for discouragement. 

Mr. J. K. Jones, of Chester county: I 
would like to know what course would 
be best adapted for boys in the country 
schools. 

Mr. Connelly: Card-board construc- 
tion, Venetia iron, and thin wood-work 
could be very profitably taught in a coun- 
try school. The country boy’s environ- 
ment fits him better for manual training, 
and the handling of large tools is part of 
his daily life, but, to become skillful and 
to have all his faculties trained, I think 
nothing better could be added to his 
course of study than the hand-work I 
have mentioned. The hand-work taught 
to little children has a tendency to make 
them truthful because of the accuracy 
with which they must work. In fitting 
parts together, unless each part is shaped 
accurately it will not fit. This has a 
good influence upon the mind and reacts 
upon character. I have heard parents 
say that since their children have had so 
much training through hand-work they 
are much easier to control. I should say 
that manual training leads to self-control; 
also the mental training which they re- 
ceive after leaving the kindergarten seems 
to make them act more independently 
and develops stronger personality than is 
found in the brother or sister who has 
had no such training. I think Mr. 
Jacques has said that ‘‘early application 
of hand-work in school is one of the best 
sources through which the child can ad- 
vance and know his proper place in life.”’ 
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The great trouble with Boards of Educa- 
tion is that they see only the utilitarian 
side, and as soon as you try to introduce 
industrial training as part of the curricu- 
lum in the public schools they associate 
it with learning a trade, losing sight of 
the fact that the whole boy is to be devel- 
oped. The lack of appreciation of school 
directors for manual training has forced 
the instructor to work strongly on the 
spectacular side, hoping thus to educate 
the public at large. In many places 
throughout the country the directors’ 
idea of equipment is to get something as 
cheap as possible, forgetting that the best 
manual training equipment is the most 
economical. The course of study in the 
grammar schools in hand-work should 
begin with the kindergarten and grow 
through all grades, including the high 
school, taking just as prominent a place 
in the curriculum as any one of the 
studies. I will grant that the grade 
teacher frequently complains of lack of 
time and overcrowded curriculum, but 
with the proper adjustment and correla- 
tion of hand-training with the academic 
work I feel sure that no teacher need feel 
overburdened. One of the most pleasing 
things that I have ever seen, and one of 
great value, is where the story of Hia- 
watha has been read and the child works 
out, with material given, his own impres- 
sions and conceptions. My greatest fear 
is not that of lack of appreciation on the 
part of the public for manual training, 
but rather of a desire to change the cur- 
riculum too rapidly, so that the change 
may be detrimental to the success of the 
work. That is to say, it may be forced 
upon some good teachers who are not yet 
ready to accept or on some who have 
already a well-filled curriculum. How- 
ever, if this be so, we have a way out of 
this difficulty. I have been informed 
that a committee from the National Edu- 
cational Association has been selected to 
revise the common school course, and it 
may lesson the work now requiréd in the 
different grades. : 

Mr. Baker: My experience has been 
that parents, especially mothers, take a 
very deep interest in hand-work of the 
children. In my school we do not go 
into the manual training very deeply as 
yet, but we can see the educational value 
of such training, and we mean to have it 
take as prominent a part as is possible in 
the curriculum. 

Mr. M. L. Lobach: I agree with Mr. 
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Fitzgerald. We are compelled to make 
our work attractive in order to please the 
taxpayer. When manual training was 
introduced here in Wilkes-Barre it met 
with some opposition, as in other places, 
but I find the public and some of the 
teachers are growing enthusiastic as they 
become familiar with the work. This is 
especially so with our night class, where 
the student furnishes the material which 
he uses. 

After further informal discussion the 
conference adjourned. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


tie Department of County Super- 
vision was called to order at 9 a. m., 
Thursday, by acting Chairman, Supt. 
G. W. Moore, of Chester. Supt. C. L. 
Gramley, of Centre, was elected Secre- 
tary. 

The Chairman read a letter from Dr. 
G. E. Reed, of Dickinson, regretting his 
inability to be present. 

Supt. G. W. Weiss, of Schuylkill 
county, was called upon for a paper as 
announced on the programme, but plead 
to be excused, on the ground that there 
had been a misunderstanding about his 
paper and the necessity of examining 460 
applicants, besides professionals, pre- 
vented its preparation. Supt. A. S. Mar- 
tin, of Bucks county, then read a paper 
entitled 


WHAT MEASURES THE VALUE OF WORE 
DONE IN THE SCHOOL? 


On public school work, judgment is pro- 
nounced by the community, the Superin- 
tendent, and the School Board. The com- 
munity forms its judgment largely through 
personal contact with the teacher and in- 
direct contact with the school through the 
pupils, seldom by direct observation of 
the work of the school. A pleasant coun- 
tenance, skillful flattery, reputation, active 
interest in social and church events, are 
usually sufficient guarantee of a good 
teacher and good school. Although a good 
school is not necessarily a resultant of these 
qualities, they generally satisfy the com- 
munity .and are considered evidence of 
superior school work. Lack of restraint, 
low standard, ill deserved praise and indis- 
creet help may for time win the pupils—and 
through them the parents. This influence, 
combined with the first-named, is usually 
a sufficient test to bring the verdict—an 
excellent school. If the teacher takes part 
in the deliberations of an occasional educa- 
tional meeting, she will add to her reputa- 
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tion as a teacher, irrespective of her real 
school work. 

The second test of the work of the school 
is applied by the superintendent, who is 
assumed to be peculiarly fitted to form a 
correct estimate of all phases of schoo] 
work—to measure the value of the work of 
the public school as the question will have 
it. The superintendent is supposed to 
know what a common school education is, 
and the methods and conditions necessary 
to obtain it. He places power, intellectual 
and physical, and knowledge, foremost as 
direct and immediate results of teaching on 
the one hand; on the other, he demands of 
good teaching that pupils acquire with their 
mind-development, those virtues which are 
by common consent considered as attributes 
of a man or a woman—truthfulness, in- 
dustry, self-reliance, etc. He also includes 
in his scheme of education the cultivation 
of the zesthetic powers, so that the enlarged 
horizon of life will bring with it inspiration 
from a greater appreciation of the good, the 
true, the beautiful. Having these ideas as 
the object of education, he measures the 
school work from different points of view. 

Some of the most potent influences oper- 
ative on the human being are doubtless be- 
yond human ken and human measure. A 
superintendent cannot measure these, 
though they are silent forces that operate 
in every school room. Material environ- 
ments affect the plastic mind of the child 
and ought to count in the measure of the 
work of the school. A school ground beau- 
tified with shrubs and flowers, adorned with 
shade trees and pleasant walks, will attune 
to the beautiful both the hearts of the pupils 
and teachers. A school house free from ‘‘the 
jack-knife’s carved initials,’ clean, with 
comfortable seats, heated, lighted and ven- 
tilated according to the laws of hygiene, 
and with a few well-selected pictures on the 
walls, will repel uncouth thought and dis- 
order and establish three conditions essen- 
tial to good mental work—health, comfort 
and happiness. Clean clothes, clean hands, 
clean faces and well-kept hair should indi- 
cate that the teacher expects the virtue of 
cleanliness to measure in part the work of 
the school. The conduct of the children, as 
observed in their demeanor in the class, re- 
spect for their teacher and associates, be- 
havior on the school-ground and toward 
strangers, should be an element of the work 
and a measure of the school. 

The recitation possibly affords the most 
convenient—as well as the most effective— 
test of the knowledge of the learner, the 

ower of the pupil, and the ability of the 
instructor. It affords the observer an oppor- 
tunity to note the degree of self-reliance of 
the pupil, his power of clear and accurate 
expression, his ability to discriminate be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential, 
and his eagerness for knowledge. Whether 
the work is thorough, well planned and 
systematic, will be in evidence. It also too 
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often reveals the fact that the /eacher per- 
forms the whole function of the recitation. 
The recitation should be the chief measure 
of the value of the school work, in respect 
to immediate knowledge and intellectual 
power. 

In its special form, the examination, it is 
possible, I think, to express approximately 
the value of the phase of school work repre- 
sented by knowledge and mind-power. Ex- 
ample: If twenty-five selected words were 
pronounced to two pupils, with the result 
that one spelled them all and the other only 
fifteen, the majority of the superintendents 
here would consider the first pupil the bet- 
ter speller. Should ten selected problems 
in arithmetic be assigned to two students, 
with the result that one solved correctly all 
of them and the other only two—there could 
be no doubt as to which had the greater 
power of thought. The same is true in the 
other branches of knowledge. The world is 
not so much interested in the fact that the 
boy made his promotion on his class recita- 
tions, as it is in his available power in 
spelling, arithmetic, language, etc. Not so 
much in what passed by him or through 
him as in what he absorbed and assimilated. 

Culture without works is hardly a worthy 
claim of any scheme of education. True, I 
would rather send forth from school a young 
man permeated with the spirit of the stu- 
dent than one more proficient without this 
student spirit—yet, in my limited experi- 
ence of seventeen years of direct contact 
with boys and girls in the public schools, I 
have invariably found the love for knowl- 
edge most ardent in those who excelled in 
the examination. The results of the exam- 
ination invariably, too, did justice to the 
class. This may not be considered an up- 
to-date philosophy ; nevertheless, from my 
observations I consider the recitation in the 
form of an examination an effective measure 
of the knowledge and power of the student. 

The experienced school director who visits 
the schools frequently will come toa knowl- 
edge of the work of the school by applying 
tests that are in part common with the tests 
of the community and that of the Superin- 
tendents, or he may substitute the opinion 
of either for his judgment. As we have in- 
dicated above, the test of the community is 
by no means the true measure of the work 
of the school. If more people of the com- 
munity would know, ¢hrough actual observa- 
tion, what transpires in the school-room, 
the test would be safer. And yet the school 
is fortunate that possesses a teacher who 
can win the confidence of the community. 
It has its influence on the child and is 
bound to result in greater confidence on the 
part of the childin theteacher. The school, 
with a teacher who reaches the communit 
through the pupils, is fortunate. It is indi- 
cative of traits of character that should 
make true teaching easy. , 

Although the superintendent is usuall 
competent professionally to judge the wor 
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of the school, his opinion alone I would not 
consider the measure of the school work. 
The truest measure of the immediate work 
of the sthool is the judgment which is the 
resultant of the judgment of the community, 
that of the superintendent, and that of the 
school director. The future character of 
the individual, in part only, measures the 
ultimate value of the work of the school of 
which he was once a member. 

Supt. M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster 
county, being called upon to open the 
discussion, said: Mr. Chairman, Though 
I hesitate to express my opinion in sum- 
ming up the paper, yet I will say that I 
endorse the speaker. I have frequently 
known teachers lax in discipline to suc- 
ceed in arousing an influence that was 
one of the abiding forces in the life of the 
pupils and of the community. The work 
done in the school-room was thought so 
poor that the teacher was condemned and 
dropped. But years afterwards others 
were forgotten while the influence of the 
‘‘unsuccessful’’ teacher remained. I 
have grown to be very cautious in pro- 
nouncing judgment, unless very clear as 
to the facts of the case. The good im- 


pression made on the community by the 
teacher is not always due to his teaching 
ability, but often to some other quality. 


Sometimes the pupils being allowed to 
have a good time spreads the impression 
that their school is a school of the best 
rank. 

Supt. Teitrick: I can say ‘‘ Amen’”’ to 
all that I have heard. I have decided 
that good teaching is a relative term. I 
have known some seemingly unsuccess- 
ful teachers who have inspired ideals 
that compel our attention and challenge 
our greatest caution in judging of their 
work. 

Supt. Rapp: I have found that a great 
deal of consideration is due the opinion 
of the community and school board. 
Some rather illiterate men show very 
keen judgment. 

Supt. Moore: There are two great 
humbugs abroad. One of them is, ‘‘I 
don’t hear any complaints;’’ the other, 
‘*She keeps good order.”” I have known 
two teachers who fulfill both of these 
conditions, but who were in my judg- 
ment utter failures. Discipline and order 
are not the same thing. Some fair tests 
of real success in the school-room are the 
general condition of the building, the in- 
dustry of the pupils, the methods of the 
teacher. 

Supt. Weiss: I am always sorry for 
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superintendents who have to decide on 
short notice and give a mark that fixes 
the teacher’s salary. Any teacher can do 
better work with his or her classes, when 
unembarrassed by the presence of strang- 
ers, or school officers who have come in to 
see how things are done, in a word— 
when no one else is in the room. 

Supt. Snoke: I know of teachers who 
were strongly condemned when they 
were doing the best kind of work. I, too, 
am very cautious in my judgments. I 
find that directors judge by the order of 
the school. But order is at best a means, 
not an end. 

Supt. Smith: When I taught at one 
place one of my board, after seeing my 
work, said, ‘‘You're worth the best wages 
we pay.’’ But the secretary, a stickler 
for getting the superintendent’s opinion, 
quickly wrote for him to come. He 
arrived about the last day of school. 
After seeing me teach, he kindly ex- 
plained that I didn’t know all the tricks 
of the trade yet, and reported to the 
board. That visit took $5 a month from 
my salary. I didn’t apply for re-election, 
but shook the dust of the place off my feet. 

Supt. Martin: I think we are all agreed 
that the fullest results are only reached 
when community, board and teacher are 
working together. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a teacher who is not appreciated 
at one place will be at another. But the 
child must have confidence in the teacher, 
and the child is part of the community. 


ORGANIZATION RATIFIED. 


It has been stated that several superin- 
tendents present at the session of Direc- 
tors’ Department last spring, had held an 
informal session of this body and decided 
upon officers and a program for a meeting 
of the Department of County Supervision 
in the same week as the Directors’ con- 
vention next year. After some discus- 
sion, this action was ratified, and the pro- 
posed program accepted, 

The officers elected are Supt. R.: F. 
Hoffecker, Norristown, president ; Supts. 
Frank S. Hall of Washington county, J. 
W. Snoke of Lebanon, Miss Mattie Col- 
lins of Cameron, vice-presidents; Supt. G. 
W. Moore, Ercildoun, secretary; and E. 
M. Rapp, Hamburg, treasurer. 

In the interest felt at some of the con- 
ferences and the necessity for prompt 
adjournment, to be present at the general 
session, the election of officers was over- 
looked at two or three of these meetings. 
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CHILD STUDY. 


HE following is the substance of an 

address before the Department of Child 
Study by Will S. Monroe, Professor of 
Psychology in the State Normal School 
at Westfield, Massachusetts, on the 


CHILD STUDY MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


In Germany, where the movement is old- 
est, one does not find the degree of progress 
that might rightfully be expected. The 
best harvests from the late Professor Prey- 
er’s splendid labors, Germans confess with 
regret, have been gathered beyond the bor- 
ders of the fatherland. Nevertheless, one 
finds four or five centers of interest and ac- 
tivity in matters pertaining to the study of 
children. At Jena, forexample, during the 
summer session of the university, a consid- 
erable interest is manifested by the forty or 
fifty people who frequent these summer 
meetings. Director Johan Triiper and his 
excellent institution in the suburbs of Jena 
stand for much that is best in the study of 
defective children. The same may be said 
of his Zeitschrift fir Kinderforchung, which 
is the organ of the German Child Study 
Union, an organization with one hundred 
and sixty members, and holding its annual 
meetings in connection with the summer 
school at Jena. Rector Chr. Ufer, of Alten- 


burg, is associated with this review and 


identified with the Jena movement. He is, 
in addition, editing a series of standard 
books on the psychology of childhood. 
The first volume was a translation from 
the French of Campayré’s Mental and 
Moral Development of the Child; the 
second, a translation from the Italian 
of Colozzi’s Pedagogy and Psychology 
of Play; and the third, a volume of es- 
says on the psychology of the child by Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall. It should bea matter 
of regret to Americans that President Hall’s 
first considerable book on child study should 
first appear in Germany. 

In Berlin, too, one finds a child study 
movement with Professor Karl Stumpf and 
Dr. Ferdinand Kemsies, and the latter’s 
journal, the Zetschrift fiir padagogische Psy- 
chologie und Pathologie, as the official organ. 
The movement has instituted the Berlin 
Union for Child Psychology, and has en- 
listed the interests of a considerable num- 
ber of students in the university and teach- 
ers in the secondary schools at Berlin. 

The Bavarian teachers, through the zeal 
and activity of Dr. Joseph Stimpfi, of the 
normal school at Bamberg, have shared with 
the Hamburg teachers the honor of bring- 
ing to a considerable number of elementary 
teachers the methods and results of child 
study. Professor Stimpfi has been the 
moving force in South Germany of all that 
is best in modern education ; and in addi- 
tion to his teaching at Bamberg, he has 
found time to translate the child study 
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books by Sully and Tracy. The Teachers’ 
Association at Hamburg conducted a rea- 
sonably satisfactory investigation of the 
spontaneous drawings of children, and more 
recently of children’s interests in reading. 

In an interview with Dr. Stephen Waet- 
zold, now connected with the ministry of 
public instruction at Berlin, and who repre- 
resented the German government so ably at 
our educational exposition and congress at 
Chicago in 1893, I learned that at least one 
official believed that most of the psychology 
with special reference to philosophy as now 
taught in many German normal schools 
must at no distant date be supplanted by 
instruction in psychology of the child and 
the applications of the same to the work of 
teaching. Dr. Spitzner, at Leipzig, is also 
doing considerable to arouse an interest in 
the study of children on the part of teach- 
ers and parents. 

In France the movement is represented 
by a national society and several independ- 
ent centers of interest,as in Germany. The 
national society, with headquarters at Paris, 
and sustained largely by Professor Ferdi- 
nand Buisson, until recently the professor 
of pedagogy in the University of Paris, and 
his students and friends, has accomplished 
less than a similar organization in Great 
Britain, and this in the main because ac- 
tivity has centered almost wholly about the 
central organization. It has, it is true, en- 
listed the co-operation of a few of the near- 
by normal schools—men of the splendid 
qualities of Principal Devinat, of the normal 


; school at Paris, and the late beloved Pro- 


fessor Leon Marillier—but too much of its 
energy has been spent on an unwieldy cen- 
tral organization. The course of study in 
French normal schools is so inelastic that 
instruction in child psychology would in 
many quarters be considered an undue as- 
sumption on the part of over-zealous teach- 
ers, whose sole duty is to teach just what 
the code exacts, and no more. 

Professor Alfred Binet, as Americans well 
know, has been most active in extending 
his investigations to a wide range of public 
schools, and quite successful in enlisting 
the interest of the teachers of these schools 
in inductive and quantitative studies. Pro- 
fessor Binet’s laboratory at the Sorbonne 
has also trained a considerable corps of 
promising men who are certain to do much 
to advance the study of psychology in 
France. The president of the rapidly grow- 
ing and already large university at Lyons— 
M. Gabrielle Compayré—continues to be a 
force in all progressive movements in 
France, and the national child study society 
counts him among its active members. 
Lyons, too, has a professor of pedagogy— 
M. Chabot—who is identified with the child 
study movement, and who has made a num- 
ber of investigations which have been im- 

rtant contributions. M. August Mail- 
oux and his Revue /nternationale de Péda- 
gogie Comparative are related to the child 
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study movement through a keen and intel- 
ligent interest in the study of: defective 
children. 

I had less opportunity to get personal in- 
formation concerning the status of child 
study in Switzerland than in somie of the 
other European countries. The department 
of psychology at Zurich has turned out 
several pieces of creditable work. Flour- 
noy at Geneva and Karl Groos at Basel 
have both made notable contributions—the 
former to pathological questions, and the 
latter to the psychology of play. 

In Russia, the investigations of Dr. Alex. 
Netchaeff at St. Petersburg have attracted 
more than national attention. Dr. Net- 
chaeff, who is connected with the univer- 
sity, believes heartily in the value of ex- 
perimental psychology to teachers, and the 
2 pene of the results of psychology to 
the work of teaching. He has made nu- 
merous inductive and experimental studies 
on Russian school children, and has pub- 
lished both in Russian and German. 

The pedagogical laboratory established 
by the board of education at Antwerp is a 
notable European departure. Dr. M. C. 
Schuyten, a trained psychologist, is in 
charge, and he is engaged in experimental 
work of a kind calculated to inform those 
entrusted with the management of the city 
schools on the knotty questions which every 
board of education is forced to meet. Here 


we have the consulting Fs mong gu Pro- 
i 


fessor Royce, and in addition the psycho- 
logical laboratory, and the two working to- 
gether for the er interests of the 
city. Chicago, I believe, has something of 
the kind ; but,so far as I know, Antwerp 
took the initiative in the matter of estab- 
lishing a a. 5 ong laboratory. Year 
books are issued by Dr. Schuyten which 
summarize the lines of investigation, and 
the two volumes already issued, as well as 
a personal visit to the laboratory, give me 
hope for its future. 

There is a small child-study colony in 
Denmark, and I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a number of the adherents at a dinner 
party at Copenhagen recently. Miss Kris- 
tine Friedriksen, who represented Denmark 
at Chicago in 1893, took the initiative on 
her return home, and now that she has re- 
gained her health and has been placed at 
the head of the newly organized normal 
school at Copenhagen, it is her purpose to 
resume activity in this matter. Supt. Ol- 
sen and Miss Forschhammer have both en- 
gaged somewhat in the child-study work, 
and have co-operated with the British soci- 
ety. In Norway, Mr. Thomas Parr, of Ber- 
gen, and Dr. Kristian R. R. Aars, of Chris- 
tiana, have made investigations and pub- 
lished studies, and the same is true of Dr. 
Sidney Alrutz, at Upsala, Sweden. The 
movement in the Scandinavian countries 
lacks organization, but in Denmark, at 
least, a national society will shortly be 
formed. It was a matter of some surprise 
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to find v widespread interest in child 
study in Bohemia. At Prague I attended a 
lecture in the Czech faculty of the univer- 
sity on child study that was followed by 
something more than a hundred students of 
both sexes. Many of these were teachers 


4 in the public schools. The Bohemian move- 


ment is mainly due to Dr. Frank Cada, pro- 
fessor of pedagogy and psychology in the 
Bohemian faculty in the university at 
Prague. Dr. Cada edits the Bohemian 
Mind (Ceska Mys/), a high grade review, 
devoted to pedagogy, psychology and phi- 
losophy. Associated with him are Drs. 
Ditina, Krejci and others. Summaries of 
American studies by G. Stanley Hall, E. 
Harlow Russell, Frederick Burk and others 
have been translated into the Czech for the 
use of Bohemian teachers. Altogether the 
Bohemian movement impressed me as pos- 
sessing a good deal of —- 

In Great Britain the child study move- 
ment has assumed quite remarkable pro- 
portions during the past half-dozen years, 
no inconsiderable part of the inspiration 
having been drawn from America. Professor 
Earl Barnes has been in England for some 
years, and he has aided in many ways the de- 
velopment of the child study movement 
there. Dr. Hall and the Clark University 
studies have also been important factors in 
the promulgation of child study doctrines in 
Britain. The British Child Study Associa- 
tion, with local branches at London, Edin- 
burgh, Cheltenham, Birmingham, Derby 
and Manchester, has points of excellence as 
an organization which most of the State 
child societies have lacked. The national 
association numbers among its members 
some of the ablest psychologists, educators 
and alienists in the country—men like 
Lloyd Morgan, Sully, George E. Shuttle- 
worth, Fletcher Beach, Dr. Kimmins, Henry 
Holman, J. C. Hudson, Francis Warner, 
George Wilson, J. Gunn, Patrick Geddes. 
And the local associations have enlisted the 
interest and co-operation of able women 
like Miss Kate Stevens, of London; Miss 
Ma Louch, of Cheltenham, and Miss 
Findlay and Miss Young, of London. The 
local branch is the real element of strength 
of the British Child Study Association, and 
the State societies in our own country 
might with profit adopt some of the import- 
ant features of these branches. As is well 
known, the British association publishes a 
very useful little review, 7he Paidologist. 

The paper of Professor Earl Barnes 
was as follows : 

RELATION OF CHILDREN TO ANIMALS. 

It is singular how completely in America 
education has been identified with mental 
training. We have undoubtedly produced 
the smartest product ever turned out b 
schools, but any thoughtful observer will 
admit that this has sometimes been accom- 
plished at the expense of the artistic, re- 
ligious, and general emotional life. One of 
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the most insistent demands of the so-called 
new education is for an all-around training 
of the body and of the general sensibilities 
as well as of the mind. 

The relations of the child to the animal 
world offer every facility for the training of 
the general sensibility which underlies and 
enemy thought. Curiosity, fear, love and 

umor, in fact, the whole range of a child’s 
emotional possibilities, gather around his 
relations to animals. 

A child’s curiosity in the presence of live 
animals is unceasing. I have never seen 
children more animated, interested and 
alert than in a zodlogical garden. They 
rush excitedly from one cage to another, 
shouting out their observations, guessing 
at what the animal will do next and work- 
ing themselves into a feverof interest. The 
universality of this curiosity is witnessed 
by the traditional relation of the small boy 
to the circus and of the youth to hunting. 
This curiosity, with its attendant activity, 

ives us endless opportunity for educational 

irection. 

Fear is one of the most fundamental of all 
our emotions, and one is startled to see how 
very commonly it gathers around animals 
even with city-bred children. I have just 
worked through 810 papers written by chil- 
dren of the London Board Schools on the 
composition subject: Describe something 
of which you used to be afraid. At 7 years 
old 79 per cent. of the children name 
some animal, 46 per cent. of them be- 
ing wild and 33 per cent. tame. This 
proportion dies out steadily as the chil- 
dren grow older, but even at 14 years 
old 40 per cent. of the children think 
of some animal when they try to describe 


something of which they were once afraid. 
It is difficult for us hardened adults to real- 
ize that for a little child all his unknown 


world, which may mean all the worlda mile 
away, may be filled with unknown mon- 
sters, like the unknown regions in the maps 
of the old geographies. 

I have always been inclined to believe 
that children’s attitude towards animals 
was largely due to the unconscious educa- 
tion given them by their older associates. 
The question is one full of interest, and 
having very large significance. If acquired 
characteristics are inherited, then through 
the long ages of man’s conflict with the 
lower animal world he ought to have accu- 
mulated a mass of feeling which would ap- 
pear in his descendants to day as instinc- 
tive revulsions or likings. My own obser- 
vation, while very limited, convinces me 
that this has taken place, and that children 
have attitudes toward the animal world that 
we can describe only as instinctive. 

In the case of one child which I have 
lately observed, where she was surrounded 
by intelligent adults, none of them havin 
a special dislike for any form of animal life 
and all eager to make the child sympathetic 
with everything that lives, she undoubtedly 
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had very distinct feelings for certain ani- 
mals when she first metthem. All through 
babyhood she was very fond of cats, dogs 
and horses. There was a cat always in the 
house, and part of the time a dog, with both 
of which she played freely. The dog 
knocked her down and treated her roughly, 
but she never showed the slightest fear of 
either of them. On the street she sought 
the acquaintance of every dog and horse she 
met, and showed no shrinking when brought 
into immediate contact with them. 

One day when she was about seventeen 
months old she was taken into the edge of 
the country, and her attendants found in the 
grass a young robin which had fallen from 
its nest. It was decidedly uncouth, with its 
big head and little neck, its closed eyes and 

aping yellow mouth, and itscry of discom- 
ort. It was picked up with expressions of 
endearment and held toward the child, who 
recoiled from it, throwing up a hand to 
push it aside. She was unmistakably 
frightened and disgusted with the object, 
judging from her sounds, her appearance 
and her actions. The bird was carried 
along in a handkerchief, and every few mo- 
ments the child would turn toward it and 
with sounds and gestures express desire to 
see it. When, however, the handkerchief 
was opened she retreated and showed every 
sign of fear and discomfort. This was re- 
peated a dozen times on the way home. 
Her attendants meanwhile used every en- 
deavor, through loving and caressing the 
bird, to win her over, but in vain. 

On the way home a board was raised and 
a worm was captured with which to feed 
the bird. At first she reached out her hand 
for the worm, but on its being offered her 
she withdrew her hand, and was afraid and 
annoyed by its presence. In this instance 
there was certainly no imitation of adults, 
but the reverse. Neither had the child 
been educated to this attitude by the un- 
conscious action of those having her in 
charge. Still she expressed all the morbid 
curiosity, fear and loathing ordinarily asso- 
ciated by the vulgar with such objects as 
half-fledged little birds and worms. 

This same little girl has always been at- 
tracted by birds, flies or other small moving 
live things. When eighteen months old she 
one day discovered a little line of ants mov- 
ing across the floor from one crack to an- 
other. Her attendants again showed inter- 
est and affection for the ants; but she was 
herself greatly disturbed, pointing to them 
with excited gestures and a look of fear and 
dislike about her face. When enticed 
nearer to them she drew back and showed 
every sign of dread. At the same time she 
could not be drawn away from the spot, but 
came back again and again, gesticulating, 
crying out, and working herself into a real 
passion of excitement, though the whole 
attitude of the adults about her was exactly 
the reverse. Certainly in this one case the 
child brought to the animal world some- 
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thing which in its mode of expression was 
exactly like the fear and loathing which 
most people believe to be instinctive in us. 

Possibly love lies at the foundation of our 
humanity more than any other emotion ot 
which we are capable. It is lavished on 
children by those who surround them, and 
it is called out by every human association. 
And yet it is with the playthings of life, 
and especially with animals, that this emo- 
tion finds its most constant, spontaneous 
and unrestrained activity. One has only to 
watch a child playing with a pet dog ora 
kitten to see how liking, affection, love and 
passionate devotion alternate with indiffer- 
ence, coldness, neglect and even positive 
dislike. The relations of human life re- 
quire a certain steadiness in affection which 
prevents its most spontaneous activity. 
With animals, too, it is the desire to love 
rather than the desire to be loved which 
predominates. In Miss Marsh’s study on 
pets * she found the following proportion of 
children mentioning the facts that they 
loved the pet and that they were loved by it: 


Ages 8 9 I0 II 12 13 
Love for pet (per cent.) 54 56 72 79 76 73 
Loved by pet ‘“ § &§ @ m 16 21 
Surely it is loving which strengthens and 
develops the best powers of our humanity 
rather than being loved. Animals call out 
and exercise this power admirably. 

Even humor finds much of its early de- 
velopment in connection with animal life. 
In a study made on some thousands of 
children in England and America during 
the past three years I have found a large 
percentage of children between six and 
twelve years old declaring a monkey to be 
the funniest thing they had ever seen. Its 
hairy body, its long tail, its grimaces and 
antics stir and exercise their whole range 
of humorous feelings. This desire to be 
pleased may often lead to cruelty if not 
guarded; but it gives a wide range of exer- 
cise to the sensibilities of childhood. 

If we turn now to the higher sensibilities, 
such as sympathy and duty, where the ori- 
ginal feeling is broadened and tempered by 
experience and thought, we find again that 
animals are among the very best of educa- 
tors. A little child cannot put himself 
sympathetically in the place of an adult; he 
can much more easily and completely feel 
himself in the place of a pet animal. The 
way in which this sympathy which lies at 
the base of so much social activity is de- 
veloped by contact with animals is shown 
in the study on the bird in the cage. Chil- 
dren were asked in various places to answer 
the following question: Tom had a bird 
which he kept in a cage and of which he 
took good care. His sister Mary said he 
ought to let it go. Do you think he ought 





By Mabel Marsh, 


* Children and Animals. 
Second 


In Barnes’ Studies in Education. 
Series, p. 91. 
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or not? Why? The young children think 
only of John, or of themselves in his place. 
Gradually, as they grow older, they use ex- 
pressions which show that they are con- 
sidering the matter from the bird’s point of 
view. The growth of this attitude of mind 
is shown from the following table: 


Ages, 


9 8$ @ 0 1t tom 
Per cent. 

48 55 62 
60 63 66 87 
49 58 73 
47 48 68 


London Boys. . .14 38 
London Girls. . .19 27 
Pennsylvania Boys.. 39 
Pennsylvania Girls. 7 45 
Westfield Boys ..-. 57 68 66 72 
Westfield Girls . .50 68 82 74 7° 


As we see from this table, the children in 
the presence of this hypothetical caged bird 
steadily = power to put themselves in its 
place and feel as it feels. This is the power 
which underlies all advance in humane edu- 
cation, and its cultivation probably does 
more to elevate mankind than any other 
education of which we are capable. 

So far we have spoken only of training 
certain sensibilities in connection with ani- 
mal relations. For the training of exact 
and definite thinking, animals are certainly 
not well fitted. They are too capricious 
and irregular for even an adult to anticipate 
their actions. In the study on the caged 
bird any intelligent person would be driven 
to give a balanced judgment. He would 
say that if the bird were a field bird just 
caught it should be liberated; if on the 
other hand it were a canary bred in captiv- 
ity, and the season were mid-winter, it 
should not be turned out to die. It is re- 
markable that none of the younger children 
consider these possibilities, and very few of 
the older ones doso. The following table 
shows the percentages: 


Ages. 


London Boys. . . 
London Girls. . . 
Pennsylvania Boys. . 
Pennsylvania Girls. 
Westfield Boys . . 
Westfield Girls . . 

One is startled at the small number of 
children who give a balanced judgment, 
where it is so obviously needed, until he 
remembers that animals appeal to the emo- 
tional nature of children, and emotion tends 
to destroy clearness of thought. It is as 
instruments for cultivating sensibilities and 
not for the cultivation of judgment that 
animals are valuable in education. 

The bearing of this study on practical 
school work and upon home education 
seems to me very clearand simple. Nature 
lessons should be presented so as to culti- 
vate the emotions; and the tendency every- 
where is to make them into science lessons 
with a view to cultivating the mind. For 
purposes of teaching, the live animal is 
much more valuable than the dead one. In 
fact the dead animal has always something 
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revolting to sensibility about it. The little 
child of eighteen months already mentioned, 
while greatly attracted by live birds, reach- 
ing for them and imitating their sounds, 
was greatly disturbed, when a year and a 
half old, by two stuffed black birds which a 
visitor had taken from her hat. They were 
given to the child with the feeling that she 
would like to play with them, and none of 
the adults expressed tage but pleasure 
in their presence. The child, however, 
turned away from them, was with difficulty 
brought to touch them, and would not pla 
with them at all, though they were left 
about for two days. It is a wise instinct 
which makes children turn away from 
death, and we do not recognize it when we 
carry on our nature lessons in the mauso- 
leums that we call natural science cabinets. 
Botany should be taught to young children 
in a garden, and zodlogy in the midst of 
live animals that can be loved and feared, 
cared for and neglected, controlled and 
obeyed. And this is perfectl SS 
Anything which is good and desirable is 
practicable; aud things which seem vision- 
ary and impossible in one generation are 
often commonplace possessions of the next. 
The attendance at the conference was 
good, and would have been much better 
but for the fact that so many other meet- 
ings attracted those interested in special 
lines of stndy or instruction. Child-Study 
is not a mere educational fad soon to be 
lost sight of and forgotten, but a line of 
intelligent work by earnest men and 
women that must aid in solving the school 
problem of the best good of the greatest 
number in the school-room as well as the 
best good of the individual pupil. Any- 
thing that enables the teacher to enter 
into the thoughts and feelings of the pupil 
is helpful to both. This was the common 





sense view taken by the members of the 
conference, and it is in this hearty spirit 
of helpfulness that their work is done. 





PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Tue Association of Secondary School- 
men, which is made up of the principals 
of the private secondary schools and 
academies of the state, held a conference 
in Room 6 of the High School building 
on Wednesday morning. Rev. O. S. 
Kriebel, principal of Perkiomen Sem- 
inary, Pennsburg, Pa., presided and 
made a brief address. This association 
has been recently organized. Plans were 
discussed for the advancement of the 
work, and general topics pertaining to 
higher education were debated. The 
conference was of a practical character, 
though the attendance was not large, and 
plans were adopted for the furtherance of 
certain kinds of private school work. 
Dr. L. L. Sprague, principal of Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston, made the opening 
address; Dr. R. W. Fair, of Kiskiminetas 
Springs school, Saltsburg, Pa., spoke of 
the history and work of the association 
to date; Prof. E. M. Hartman, Franklin 
and Marshall Academy, Prof. Elkana 
Hulley, of the Keystone Academy, Prof. 
Baker, of the Friends’ Central of Phila- 
delphia, Prof. Lerch, of Easton, and 
others, took part in the discussion of the 
future work and policy of the Associa- 
tion. It was decided to hold an open 
meeting for the reading of papers and the 
consideration of subjects of interest to 
these schools at some time during the 
ensuing school year in Harrisburg. 





MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 





ALLEGHENY—15. 
Samuel Hamilton,* Braddock. 
Samuel Andrews,* Pittsburg. 


hn Morrow,* Alleghen ity. Cc. C. Boyer, N. S., 
iB. Ti ort. Lillian B. yohneon'N. S., “ Cc 
sillian E. Johnson, N. S., “ ara J. Kissinger, Reading. 
B. F. Leinbach, West Leesport. -- nding 
Ada M. Gardner, Hamburg. 
Nora C. Moyer, Reading. 
D. McFarland, Pittsburg. | Herbert R. Brunner, Reading. 


J. B. Richey,* McKeesport. 

J. L. Allison,* Wilkinsburg. 
John C. Kendall,* Homestead. 
Grant Norris,* Braddock. 
poetge H. Lamb, Braddock. 
Dr. W. 


David S. Keck,t N 
W. W. Deatrick, N. S., - 


A. C. Rothermel, N.S., Kutztown. | Martha Goodenough, Reading. 


7 


ae Amanda C. Jones, Reading. 

Lilla Snyder, Reading. ” 

- Gertrude E. Barber, Secaaing. 
Agnes M. Driscoll, Reading. 


Annie McMichael, Reading. 
Minta_ Fulton, Reading. 
Sara Laub, Reading. 

Grace A. Osborn, Headin q 


Cc. B. Connelley, Allegheny City. | Anna L. Parker, se Florence G. Clous, Reading. 
ng. 


T. D. Sensor, Pittsburg. 
Anna Bamford, Pittsburg. 


Martha C. Boyer, Read 


 P hens, Pittsburg. Lottie C. Haage, Reading. 
d. P. Stephens wwe eng George W. Beggs, Reading. 


Sallie Green, Reading. 
Minerva Clous, Reading. 
Lizzie E. Miller, Readin 


Edward C. Fitzgerald, Pittsburg. Rebecca A. Evans, Reading. Fannie BE. Hobson, Reading. 


Otto Focht,t+ Pittsburg. 
ARMSTRONG—1. 
J. O. Wolfe,* Kelly Station. 


Louise Werner, 





Kate Barton, — 

Read 
Loretta C. Reiley, Rea 
Araminta Richards, Reading. 


Robert 8S. Birch, Reading. 
iF D. B. Brunner, Reading. 
ing. Elmer Schuyler, Reading. 
Carrie M. Rhodes, Reading. 








BEAVER—1. Arthur Phelps, Reading. K. Laura Mengel 
J. W. F. Wilkinson,* N. Brighton. | Hannah B. Fichthorn, Reading. Mary M. Ketrer, fe? 
BEeRKs—66. Hulda Boxer, Reading. Helen Rhoads, Reading. 
BE. M. Rapp,* Hamburg. May C. Ermentrout, Reading. Meta Orff, Reading. : 
Charles S. Foos,* Reading. Annie EB. Rettew, Reading. Alice C. ‘Aulenback, Reading. | 


* Superintendent. t Not teaching. 





¢ Life Members. 
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Katie E. Mitchell, Resting, 
Rosa McConnell, Readin e 
Almira J. Wobensmith, eading. 
Amanda Stout, Reading. 

Cc. Amelia Hobson Reading. 
Emma L. Hahn, Reading. 
Clara J. Boyer, Reading. 

S. Emma Moyer, Reading. 

Mary S. Addams, Reading. 

W. Mengel, Reading. 

Mary H. Mayer, Reading. 
Charlotte Heckman, Reading. 
Elizabeth Holl, Reading. 

H. Mar Cushman, Reading. 
Annie Goodman, Reading. 
Elise L. D. Rosenthal, Reading. 


LA 
T. S. Davis,* Altoona. 
David 8S. Keith,* Altoona. 
G. D. Robb, Altoona. 

BRrRADFORD—5. 

William C. Barbour, Sayre. 
Helen Rickey, Towanda. 
Flora A. Lung, Cadis. 
Ella McGovern, Herrick. 
J. K. Stewart, a 

uc > 
A. 8. Martin,* pe Sriotol: 
Louise D. Bag Bristol. 
Thomas A. 


Bock, Yardley. 
BuTLER—1. 

John A. Gibson,* Butler. 
CAMBRIA—2., 

J. M. Sete. Johnstown. 

Mrs. L. bestenernnns Johnstown. 


came RON—=3. 

Mattie M. Collins * Driftwood. 
Minnie Furlong, Sterling Run. 
Ximena = ._ a Run. 
James J. Bevan,* Mauch Chunk. 
G. W. Hemminger, Weatherly. 
A. —— East Mauch Chunk. 
Mary M. Rapes Mauch Chunk. 
Sallie Montz, Perryville. 

Tillie Pettit, Perryville. 

Carrie Pettit, Perryville. 
William E BE. Bevan, + Mauch Chunk. 


CENTRE—1. 
. oe Genmies.* meses. 
w. 9 q 





G. Mose, Ercildoun. 
Addison L. Jones,* West Chester. 
Harry F. * Leister,* Phoenixville. 
William Gordon,* Coatesville. 
Joseph S. Evans,t+ West Chester. 
Richard Darlington, W. Chester. 
John R. Hunsicker, Downingtown. 
John C. Bechtel, Paoli. 
Lorena J. Elliott, West Chester. 
Clara e Ehni, West Chester. 
at Carrell, West Chester. 
W. Wood ruff,+ West Chester. 
Mice Dowlin, West Chester. 
Tacie Embree, West Chester. 
S. I. Kreemer, West Chester. 
Carrie M. Sweney, West Chester. 
Emily L. Hoskins, West Chester. 
Nona P. Reid, Parkesburg. 
S. F. Heidebaugh, Parkesburg. 
P. J. Myers, Parkesburg. 
Nellie E. Biehn, West hester. 
A. Bertha Miller, West Chester. 
S. Ruth McMichael, West Chester. 
Lida M. Thomson, West Chester. 
Mary - Heed, West Chester. 
Cora F. Green, West Chester. 
Nellie G. Speakman, West Chester. 
Laura Swartz, West Chester. 
M McLear, West Chester. 
Anna M. Green, West Chester. 
Alice W. Pennypacker, W. Chester. 
Lilian W. Pierce, West Chester. 
Lucy I. Smedley, West Chester. 
Adelaide H. Woodward, W. Chester. 
Nellie A. Campbell, West Chester. 
eo M. Brooke, West Chester. 
H. Leister, Pheenixville. 
H. W. Willier, Phcenixville. 
BE. A. Refsnyder, Phenixville. 
5 L. Bossert, Phoenixville. 
I. M. Taylor, Phenixville. 
Mr Belle Moncrief, Phoenixville. 
Mrs. A. H. Rixstine, Pheenixville. 
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J. B. Moore, Phoenixville. 
= ae Rogers, Pheenixville, 

nna Quidland, Pheenixville. 
— mcGiilian, Pheenixville. 
Mary BEB. McGuckian, Phoenixville. 
Emma D. Quidland, Phenixville. 
Mrs. Emily M. Auld, Phenixville. 
Mamie M. Hall, Pheenixville. 
E. E. Pawling, ieee 
A. Y. Eby, Oxford. 
Lewis Kirk, Jr., Oxford. 
Gertrude Horty, Oxford. 
Lillian a. West Chester. 
Della H. Wil me, Bere 
G. ¥ Philips,t N. "Chester. 
= & M. Cooper, N. 5” 

C. ‘Schmucker, N. ’s., - 

B.S Sensenig, N. §., 
Ww. ye Dick, 8. 
Cora E. Everett, N. 8. . 
Elvira Y. Speakman, ae 
F. Anderson, N. x: = 
C. E. Ehinger, N. S., cs 
Harriet H. Baldwin, ’N. am = 
Frank Green, N._S., 

Henry H. coe. N. s., “a 
_— E. Kelly, N. 8. am es 
J. George Becht, N. §., si 
Walter L. Philips, West Chester. 
B. Holmes Wallace, West Chester. 
Helen E. Foulke, West Chester. 
Fannie C. Watson, West Chester. 
Harriet D. Sahler, West Chester. 

Sara C. Evans, West Chester. 
Frances Faddis, West Chester. 
Ella C. Nields, West Chester. 
Josie A. Crater, West Chester. 
Susan C. Lodge, West Chester. 
Abigal Jackson, West Chester. 

Joseph Miller, West Chester. 
Florence Burke, Coatesville. 
Bertha Reynolds, Coatesville. 
Katie E. Manning, West Chester. 
Alice Lewis, West Chester. 
Harry Dengler, Honeybrook. 
J. K. Jones, Spring City. 
LARION— 
Samuel Weir, Clarion. 
Walter R. Egbert, Clarion. 
CLEARFIELD—1. 
E. C. Shields,* Clearfield. 
CLINTON—8. 
I. Py pr pelo 
J. R. Flickinge 


ag Haven. 
Mrs. J. R. Pifekinger, N. ilies 
Maude Willis, N. S., ” 
George T. Ritter, N. S., - 
George P. Singer, N. S., eo 
O. W. Kitchell, N. S., - 
R. M. McNeal, N. S., - 

CoLUMBIA—8. 
William W. Evans,* Bloomsburg. 
J. P. Welsh,t N. S.. 
O. H. Bakeless, N. s., ot 
D. S. Hartline, N. S., - 
Mary Harris, Bloomsburg. 
Sarah M. Hagenbach, Espy. 
Sallie Watson, Bloomsburg. 
R. M. Creasy, Light Street. 
CRAWFORD— 
Ulysses G. Smith,* Meadville. 
Henry Pease,* Titusville. 
CUMBERLAND—3. 

J. Kelso Green,* Carlisle. 
G. M. D. Eckels, N.S. - Shippensburg. 


23 


Tacy E. Williams, Newville 
DavuPHIN— 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer,* Harrisburg. 


H. V. B. Garver,* Middletown. 
Lemuel O. Foose,* Harrisburg. 
L. E. McGinnes,* Steelton. 
H. J. Wickey,* Middletown. 
S. A. Baer, Harrisburg. 
Geo. ~ C. Henschen, Harrisburg. 
Eliza A. Bishop, — 
Sallie M. Gibbs, Steelton. 
es arles S. Davis, Steelton. 
Allex Drawbaugh, Steelton. 
dear L. Yoder, Steelton. 
DELAWARE—12. 
Cc. Smith,* Media. 
rs Duncan Yocum,* Chester. 
Bevan, Chester Heights. 
Rachel M. Scott, Ridley Park. 
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Elizabeth T. Wolfe, Glenolden. 
H. oy Smith, Linwood Station, 
Marjie E. White, Chester. 
George G. Chambers, Ridley Park. 
a eth Lloyd, Lansdowne. 

W. F. Noss, warthmore. 

W. B. Thorp, Chester. 

A. F, K. Krout, Glenolden. 


ELK—1. 
Maggie B. ievin. Ridgway. 
R 


1z—1. 
H. C. Missimer,* Erie. 
RANKLIN—1, 
Samuel Gelwix,* Chambersburg. 
UNTINGDON—2. 
zamee G. Dell,* Huntingdon. 
E. R. —— Huntingdon. 


INDIANA—1, 
R. W. Fair, Relubens, 
JEFFERSON— 20. 
R. B. Teitrick,* Brookville. 
R. E. Anderson, Punxsutawney. 
Cc. B. Carrier, Summerville. 
W. M. Brown, eager eet. 
Kathryn Geer, Brookville. 
T. C. Swarts, Brookville. 
Adda McLaughlin, Brookville. 
Wilda Irvin, Brookville. 
R. A. Reed, Falls Creek. 
Cc. H. Straitiff, Cortez. 
es A. Greene, Punxsutawney. 
E. McHenry, Punxsutawney. 
a G. Brown, Panic. 
J. L. Fugate, Soldier. 
+ & Peterson, Summerville. 
Smith, Reynoldsville. 
Falia Kirk, ‘Reynoldsville. 
W. M. Jones, Pansy. 
Bythe Moore, Hazen. 
Burton Alcorn, Cool Spring. 
LACKAWANNA—55, 
Cc. Taylor,* Scranton 
Ae. Ww. Phillips, *f" Susenten. 
Cc. F. Hoban,* Dunmor 
R. N. Davis, Deamore. 
W. C. Joslyn, Scranton. 
Adaline B. Cobb, Elmhurst. 
Elizabeth Barrett, Scranton. 
Jennie Patten, Oly hant. 
Sarah F. Clarke, Scranton. 
Margaret Lewis, Scranton. 
Elizabeth Wade, Scranton. 
W. L. Rogers, Scranton. 
Elizabeth Jordan, Scranton. 
Gertrude Summons, Rendham. 
Nellie Peck, Peckville. 
H. Martin, Scranton. 
D. Petri Palmedo, Scranton. 
Sigfried Aal, Scranton. 
D. A. Stone, Scranton. 
Margaret O’Donnell, Scranton. 
Margaret McGrath, Scranton. 
Elizabeth Gaughan, Scranton. 
Elizabeth agg | Scranton. 
Mrs. Torrey, Scranton. 
Marian Dyer, Scranton. 
Sarah McDonald, Scranton. 
Eliza Price, Scranton. 
Mrs. Jones, Scranton. 
Bessie Jones, Scranton. 
Gertrude McGram, Scranton. 
Mary DeGraw, Scranton. 
Mary Fitzgibbons, Scranton. 
L. E. Penman, Scranton. 
L. E. Mackey, Scranton. 
Ellen A. Webb, Scranton. 
Katharine McMeans, Scranton 
— BE. Williams, Dickson City. 
eo goouge Zang, Mt. Cobb. 
Cummings, ze. 
cooks Harris, Taylor. 
Mary Van Baskirk, Taylor. 
John J. O’Hara, Throop 
J. C. F. Whitmore, Carbondale. 
D. Louise MacCron, Dunmore. 
Mary McLane, Dunmore. 
T. E. Boland, Dunmore. 
B. T. Mooney, Dunmore. 
M. Duggan, Dunmore. 
Jennie Rundle, Dunmore. 
B. T. Walsh, Dunmore. 
Ella Black, Dunmore. 
Ella Flannelly, Dunmore. 
Blanche Searche, Thornhurst. 
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E. A. Farrell, Dunmore. 
Stella Hollenbeck, Moosic. 
LANCASTER—10. 
M. J. Brecht,* Lancaster. 
R. K. Buehbrie,* Lancaster. 
Daniel Fleisher,* Columbia. 
Dr. J. S. Stahr, Lancaster. 
E. Oram Lyte,{ Millersville. 
William Riddle, Lancaster. 
J Pyott,{ Lancaster. 
J. P. McCaskey,{ Lancaster. 
Harold D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
W. Lewis Haldy, Lancaster. 
LAWRENCE—2, 
John Q. Stewart, Enon Valley. 
J. W. Canon,* New Castle. 
LEBANON—3. 
Henry Houck, Lebanon. 
John W. Snoke,* Lebanon.: 
R. T. Adams,* Lebanon. 
LEH IGH—11. 
Alvin Rupp,* Allentown. 
F. D. Raub,* Allentown. 


E. Kathryn Siebert, Fogelsville. 
Charlotte S. Schmerker, Allentown. 
Emma Nonnemacher, Allentown. 


Lillie H. Roth, Allentown. 


Fannie A. McCafferty, Allentown. 


Carrie E. Koons, Allentown. 
J. O. Knauss, Allentown. 
.? K. Horne, Allentown. 
LUZERNE—621 
Frank P. Ho 


. K. Greenawald, Germansville. 


David A. Harman,* Hazleton. 
F. E. Fickinger,* Plymouth. 
John W. Griffith,* Nanticoke. 
H. U. Nyhart,* Glen Lyon. 
Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton. 
J. Donald Geist, Hazleton. 
Mary Coffman, Hazleton. 
Anna Lubrecht, Hazleton. 
Sue Fowler, Hazleton. 
William D. Gerlach, Hazleton. 
Maud Giles, Hazleton. 

Ada Williams, Hazleton. 
Wilbur H. Fleck, Hazleton. 
Elizabeth Mayer, Hazleton. 
yee d Fey, Hazleton. 

Annie Breslin, Hazieton. 

H. J. Malkames, Hazleton. 
Carrie Meyers, Hazleton. 
Katherine Longshore, Hazleton. 
Stella Meyers, Hazleton. 
Catharine Krell, Hazleton. 
Bertha Johnston, Hazleton. 
Eva Martin, Hazleton. 
Carrie Maue, Hazleton. 

Mary Williams, Hazleton. 
Bupbenia Munroe, Hazleton. 
Lottie Burgess, Hazleton. 
Harry Grebey, Hazleton. 
Annie Longshore, Hazleton. 
Katherine Tinner, Hazleton. 
Edna Munroe, Hazleton. 
Lena Stumpf, Hazleton. 
Carrie Schaeffer, Hazleton. 
Cora Thomas, Hazleton. 
Ellen J. Gilchrist, Hazleton. 
Claude Houseknecht, Hazleton. 
Martha Miller, Hazleton. 
Mary Cadden, Hazleton. 
Thomas Probert, Hazleton. 
Mary Veale, Hazleton. 

Lizzie Daniels, Hazleton. 
Julia Durkin, Hazleton. 
Cassie O’Donnell, Hazleton. 
Margaret Gormley, Hazleton. 
Charlotte Wetterau, Hazleton. 
J. George Wendel, Hazleton. 
Ida Turnbach, Hazleton. 
Martha Rippel, Hazleton. 
Martha Evans, Hazleton. 
Kate O’Donnell, Hazleton. 
Kate Cannon, Hazleton. 
yyw Berger, Hazleton. 
Adele Altmiller, Hazleton. 
Anna Hill, Hazleton. 

Carrie Brown, Hazleton. 
George Koerber, Hazleton. 


Minnie Wiegand, West Hazleton. 


Caroline Faber, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mae V. Black, Wilkes-Barre. 


er,* Wilkes-Barre. 
M. Coughlin,*{ Wilkes-Barre. 





S. W. Baird, Wilkes-Barre. 
Elizabeth Weir, Wilkes-Barre. 
E. Josephine Nicely, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mahala Teeter, Wilkes-Barre. 
Katharine Young, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mrs. H. F. DeWett, Wilkes-Barre. 
Margaret Andreas, Wilkes-Barre. 
Frances B. Tremmer, Wilkes-Barre. 
Helen V. Gallegher, Wilkes-Barre. 
S. L. Ammerman, Wilkes-Barre. 
Grace Lendrum, Wilkes-Barre. 
Wayne Canfield, Wilkes-Barre. 
Coral Goulden, Wilkes-Barre. 
Ruth A. Weaver, Wilkes-Barre. 
Lena E. Faulds, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna Gelligan, Wilkes-Barre. 
H. C. Leonard, Wilkes-Barre. 
Thos. J. Deveney, Wilkes-Barre. 
J. P. Lord, Wilkes-Barre. 

Claude L. Moss, Wilkes-Barre. 
M. A. Murray, Wilkes-Barre. 
Grace D. Frey, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna Flanagan, Wilkes-Barre. 
Ruth Lynch, Wilkes-Barre. 
Agnes McGann, Wilkes-Barre. 
Alberta Nicholas, Wilkes-Barre. 
Larie Peifer, Wilkes-Barre. 
Elizabeth Smoulber, Wilkes-Barre. 
Eleanor Dennis, Wilkes-Barre. 
Frances Dennis, Wilkes-Barre. 
Emily McCollough, Wilkes-Barre. 
Jennie Clapsaddie, Wilkes-Barre. 
Bessie Griffiths, Wilkes-Barre. 
Rose Cahen, Wilkes-Barre. 

Celia Cohen, Wilkes-Barre. 
Lillian Thomas, Wilkes-Barre. 
Julia Moran, Wilkes-Barre. 

Mary Kearney, Wilkes-Barre. 
Alice Shewart, Wilkes-Barre. 
Rose McDonald, Wilkes-Barre. 

G. W. James, Wilkes-Barre. 
Susan Bodmer, Wilkes-Barre. 
Margaret McGinty, Wilkes-Barre. 
Margaret Morgan, Wilkes-Barre. 
Carrie Spare, Wilkes-Barre. 

Eva Headley, Parsons. 

Sarah Jones, Parsons. 

Esther Tretheway, Parsons. 
Maggie Duffy, Parsons. 

Anna Colvin, Parsons. 

Cc. E. Smith, Parsons. 

Eliza Govier, Parsons. 

William Reese, Parsons. 

Mary Leonard, Pittston. 

Ellen Dingwall, Plainsville. 
Victoria Sardoni, Forty Fort. 
Jessie M. Sartain, Yates. 

Susan M. McKechnie, Luzerne. 
Fannie Kitchen, Wyoming. 

Mary Maugan, Port Griffith. 
Katie G’Haire, Port Griffith. 
Margaret Durkan, Inkerman. 
Elizabeth Gannon, Inkerman. 
Margaret Clark, Inkerman. 
William A. Conlon, Inkerman. 
Lulu S. Miller, Wilkes-Barre. 
Frances J. Overton, Wilkes-Barre. 
Kate Williamson, Wilkes-Barre. 
John Howorth, Wilkes-Barre. 
Rose H. Kearney, Wilkes-Barre. 
Kittie Sullivan, Wilkes-Barre. 

E. Gertrude Carroll, Wilkes-Barre. 
Grace D. Blanchard, Wilkes-Barre, 
Eleanor Brown. Wilkes-Barre. 

J. A. Kenny, Wilkes-Barre. 

Lizzie Regan, Wilkes-Barre. 

May Kenny, Wilkes-Barre. 

Mary Mulhall, Wilkes-Barre. 
Nellie Reynolds, Wilkes-Barre. 
Nellie Leach, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna Cartmell, Wilkes-Barre. 
Lottie Fowler, Wilkes-Barre. 
Maude Jones, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Mulhearn, Wilkes-Barre. 
Bella Belle, Wilkes-Barre. 

A. W. Moss, Wilkes-Barre. 

Anna Weir, Wilkes-Barre. 

Kate Voigt, Wilkes-Barre. 

Ella Regan, Wilkes-Barre. 

Anna McCadden, Wilkes-Barre. 
Bessie Davis, Wilkes-Barre. 
Julia M. Dean, Wilkes-Barre. 
Louise C. Dertinger. Wilkes-Barre. 
May Dinsmore, Wilkes-Barre. 


Katharine Dolan, Wilkes Barre. 
Allie Donley, Wilkes-Barre. 

; Celia Dugan, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Harriet lb’. Ferguson, Wilkes-Barre. 
| Kila V, Flynn, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Rose Gallagher, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Susie Gallagher, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Anna Garranan, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Margaret Garrahan, Wilkes-Barre. 
| Kiinore Gibson, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Gillespie, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna Groschke, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Haley, Wilkes-Barre. 
Elizabeth Heath, Wilkes-Barre. 
Edith Hoffman, Wilkes-Barre. 
Katharine Holton, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Hourigan, Wilkes-Barre. 
Katharine Hourigan, Wiikes-Barre. 
Sarah F. Hughes, Wilkes-Barre. 
Rose Jacobosky, Wilkes-Barre. 
Martha Jones, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna James, Wilkes-Barre. 
Bessie G. Lynch, Wilkes-Barre. 
Rose Monahan, Wiikes-Barre. 
Anna Devaney, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna A. Carney, Wilkes-Barre. 
Maude Kenny, Wilkes-Barre. 

W. T. James, Wilkes-Barre. 
Charlotte Beardslee, Wilkes-Barre. 
E. Claire Brown, Wilkes-Barre. 
Abbie L. Ashley, Wilkes-Barre. 
Josephine Hazeltine, Wilkes-Barre. 
Rose G. Patterson, Wilkes-Barre. 
A. Susan Wood, Wilkes-Barre. 
Jean U. Trimmer, Wilkes-Barre. 
John Samuels, Wilkes-Barre. 
Emily Latimer, Wilkes-Burre. 
Gertrude Oliver, Wilkes-Barre. 
Lizzie Dodson, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Johnson, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Kate Williams, Wilkes-Barre. 

J. R. Hoyt, Wilkes-Barre. 

J. L. Weller, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Jean Menzies, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Leonore Perry, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Buckley, Wilkes-Barre. 

| Peter Conlan, Wilkes-Barre. 

|; James A. Hanlon, Wilkes-Barre. 
C. EF. Harvey, Wilkes-Barre. 
Karl Koerner, Wilkes-Barre. 

M. L. Laubach, Wilkes-Barre. 

D. L. O'Neill, Jr., Wilkes-Barre. 
Thomas Santee, Wilkes-Barre. 

J. G. Secor, Wilkes-Barre. 

J. F. Smith, Wilkes-Barre. 

John F. Shoolin, Wilkes-Barre. 
R. B. Trieble, Wilkes-Barre. 
Charles H. Weaver, Wilkes-Barre. 
Elizabeth Austin, Wilkes-Barre. 
Florence Bachman, Wilkes-Barre. 
B. Isabel Bertels, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna Brown, Wilkes-Barre. 

May Brown, Wilkes-Barre. 

Lizzie A. Butler, Wilkes-Barre. 
Jeannette F. Beam, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna T. Cawley, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mabel D. Coolbaugh, Wilkes-Barre. 
Nan 8. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre. 
Ethel Coronway, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna B. Cray, Wilkes-Barre. 

M. E. Crocker, Wilkes-Barre. 
Joanna Tuck, Wilkes-Barre. 
Kate Koerner, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Leach, Wilkes-Barre. 

Cora Lee, Wilkes-Barre. 

Deborah Lewes, Wilkes-Barre, 
Alice Howorth, Wilkes-Barre. 
Edith Moses, Wilkes-Barre. 
Anna Mollahan, Wilkes-Barre. 
Katharine MacNutt, Wilkes-Barre. 
Katie G. Mollahan, Wilkes-Barre. 
Bella McGuigan, Wilkes-Barre. 
Gussie McLellan, Wilkes-Barre. 
May M. Oppenheim, Wilkes-Barre. 
Maria O'Dea, Wilkes-Barre. 
Alberta O'Neill, Wilkes-Barre. 
Helen M. Patterson, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Reap, Wilkes-Barre. 
Minnie Shepherd, Wilkes-Barre. 
Jennie C. Smith, Wilkes-Barre. 
Elizabeth Thomas, Wilkes-Barre. 
Elizabeth L. Verlenden, Wilkes-B’re- 
Margaret Walsh, Wilkes-Barre. 
Margaret Armstrong, Wilkes-Barre. 
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Gengitine Culver, Wilkes-Barre. 
Brei dinger, Wilkes-Barre. 
s r Smith, Plymouth. 
Mary Ida Davis, Plymouth. 
Mary B. gs My mouth. 
es 5 Williams, Plymouth. 
M. Richards, Plymouth. 
Francis Becker, Plymouth. 
Julia Schnell, Plymouth. 
Rebecca Hague, lymouth. 
E. H. Scott, Plymouth. 
Flora Ransom, Plymouth. 
Nellie Lee, Plymouth. 
Lulu McAllerney, Plymouth. 
Anna M. Wilkins, Plymouth. 
Mary B. — —_e. Plymouth. 
Mare Te Ut eyer, Plymouth. 
L. Lindsay, Plymouth. 
Blizabeth A. James, Plymouth. 
Mary V. Richard, ———- 
Mrs. Gertrude Evans, lymouth. 
Margaret M.MacFk arlane,P ymouth 
Eleanor Ditty, Plymouth 
Elizabeth J. Jones, Plymouth. 
Annie Wren, Plymouth. 
Elizabeth E. James, Plymouth. 
Bessie O. Yeager, Plymouth. 
Susan M. Bravin, Plymouth. 
Katharine R. Lynch, Plymouth. 
Caroline Henderson, Plymouth. 
Mazie Jenkins, Plymouth. 
Belle Weil, Plymouth. 
Harry H. Davenport, Plymouth. 
Frances Nesbitt, Plymouth. 
oo ge Templeton, Plymouth. 
Stel Hughes, Plymouth. 
T. G. Osborne, Luzerne. 
Rachel Smith, Luzerne. 
Julia Monahon, Luzerne. 
Laura M. Church, Luzerne. 
Ethel Bishop, Luzerne. 
Clara Bishop, Luzerne. 
Catherine Shelhimer, Luzerne. 
Emily C. Corgan, Luzerne. 
Henrietta Remaly, Luzerne. 
Jeanette B. Osborne, Dorranceton. 
Rachel James, Jeddo. 
P. Bierly, West Pittston. 
Edith Christopher, Askum. 
Julia Plunkett, Wilkes-Barre. 
Julia Caffrey, Wilkes-Barre. 
Edna Hughes, Wyoming. 
Blanche aveupett, Plymouth. 
Lizzie Roberts, Edwardsdale. 
Elizabeth Rosser, Kingston. 
Julia Brennan, Edwardsdale. 
Oliver Williams, Edwardsdale. 
J. O. Herman, Edwardsdale. 
Daisy Beareston. Wilkes-Barre. 
Lillian Belles, Shickshinny. 
Pearl Hartman, Muhlenberg. 
Edna Ellsworth, Forty Fort. 
Carolyn P. Wallace, Dorranceton. 
Bertha Ruggles, Dorranceton. 
Nellie Callahan, Port Griffith. 
Joseph Sharkey, Port Griffith. 
Kate McLaughlin, Miner’s Mills. 
Anna McLaughlin, Miner’s Mills. 
Eva Stair, Wilkes-Barre. 
Emma Eaton, Orange. 
Emily Remaley, Shickshinny. 
Nellie Meehan, Port Griffith. . 
Sara Dunn, Maltby. 
Anna McGroarty, Edwardsdale. 
Helen E. Koerner, Wilkes-Barre. 
yy W. Mackie, Kingston. 
a M. Edwards, Kingston. 
Nellie Griffith, Kingston. 
Ruth Hall, Kingston. 
Mattie Harding, Muhlenberg. 
Daisy M. Boone, Kingston. 
Emma Coolbaugh, Kingston. 
Susan V. Meginess, Kingston. 
Jennie Rosser, Kingston. 
Helen M. Goodwin, Kingston. 
Blanche Letson, Kingston. 
George Evans, Kingston. 
Leafie Wilkinson, Forty Fort. 
Marie L. Dean, Exeter Borough. 
Bridget Black, Wilkes-Barre. 
Daisy Marcy, Rains a Barre. 
Blanche Ruggles, Dorranceton. 
Ada Wolfer, yoming 
Catharine Lloyd, Warrior Run. 
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Jennie - b Maxton, Kingston. 
J. n Horn, West Nanticoke, 
Margaret Dooley, Plymouth. 
Marie Mahon, Plymouth. 
Mary Samuels, West Nanticoke. 
Margaret Roan, Plymouth. 
Ann Reese, Plymouth. 
Cora Shaffer, Plymouth. 
Margaret Collins, Plymouth. 
Mary Jacobs, Plymouth. 
Katie Mulderig, Inkerman. 
Belinda O’Malley, Plains. 
Mary Kennedy, Plymouth. 
Mamie Buskirk, Larksville. 
Michael Commerford, amare 
Nora Brown, +. 
Kate McElwee, cooee. 
William Rowlands, Plymouth, 
Sara Miles, Plymouth. 
= Sweeney, hley. 
na D. Evans, Dorranceton, 
Adelaide Ellsworth, Dorranceton, 
Eva Bonham, Dorranceton, 
M. F. Shannon, Wilkes-Barre. 
T. M. Conniff, Plains. 
P. J. Coulson, Plains. 
. P. Gibbons, Hudson. 
Charles Martin, Hudson. 
M. Davitt, Plains. 
Ida M. McCoo, Plains. 
Mary C. Duddy, Plains. 
P. P. Maugan, Plains. 
Teresa L. Murphy, Plains. 
Lizzie Quinn, Plains. 
Katie Hoban, Plains. 
Eleanor Wintersteen, Plains. 
Agnes Leonard, Plains 
Isabel Wintersteen, Plains. 
Nellie Aitken, Plains. 
Henry Merritt, Plains. 
Agnes L —~ Plains. 
a F myder, Westmoor. 
J. Manley, Pittston. 
i. A. Wynne, Inkerman. 
Agnes Scott, Pittston 
Mary A. Tennant, Port Griffith. 
Bertha Allen, oo 
Alice Major, Lehman. 
A. R. Wildoner,} aoe. 
A. E. Lewis, Lehma 
Flora K. Ide, Pike's Creek. 
S. Roy Bronson, Pike’s Creek. 
Andrew M. Hontz, Sweet Valley. 
Otis aep.t Sweet Valley. 
Manuel Gillespie, Pittston. 
soonene, vocttebone. —— 
Sybil Clark, Plainsville. 
argaret Armstrong,Edwardsdale, 
et ag Edwards, Edwardsdale. 
Mollie Haggerty, Wilkes-Barre. 
Alice a. y, Miner’s Mills. 
Kate V. egy Wilkes-Barre. 
Mary Finnegan, Wilkes-Barre. 
oe! Wilson, Plains. . 
a d Wiant, Dorranceton. 
Cray, Wilkes-Barre. 
Bare Cape, Plymouth. 
Margaret AMeDonald, W. Nanticoke. 
Gertrude Wilcox, W. Nanticoke. 
B. Cunningham, Plymouth. 
Emma Barber, Plymouth. 
Annie Van Loon, Plymouth. 
Anna Dooley, Wilkes-Barre. 
Rose Markey, Wilkes-Barre. 
Maude Williams, W. Nanticoke. 
May wagner. Wilkes-Barre. 
Jennie E. Leach, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mar Gilligan, Wilkes-Barre. 
Nellie McGowan, Ashley. 
Mae Caffrey, Ashley. 
Sallie McGowan, Ashley. 
James A. Dewey, Wilkos: Barre. 
Anna Gildea, Wilkes-Barre. 
Helen C. Mooney,+ Wilkes-Barre. 
Jennie Johnson, Ashley. 
Ella Keizer, Ashley 
Jean H. Thorburn, West Pittston. 
Anna D. Cawley, Pittston. 
Josephine Powers, Pittston. 
Elizabeth Isaacs, Dallas. 
F. Caffrey, Sugar Notch. 
T. J) Flanner » Avoca. 
Anna Ward, Avoca. 
Winifred King, Avoca. 





Mary McGill, Freeland. 
Katie Winter, Freeland. 
Bsther Werts, Duryea. 
Nellie Jackson, Duryea. 
Ella Dills, Duryea. 
Ella Benedict, Duryea. 
Rosa Benedict Rn 

J. Regan, ea. 
Flora Sorber, rr am. 
Bessie Deeter, Askam. 
Jennie Kearney, Parsons. 
Maude MeMillan, Harding. 
G. W. Parrish, Plymouth. 
Dr. Elmer Myers,t+ Wilkes- Barre. 
C. A. Oplinger, Glen Lyon. 
Albert Stair, Alden Station. 
Mary Roach, Alden Station. 
Mary Czechowicz, Alden Station. 
Bessie Millington, ae Station, 
Patrick Barrett, Glen Lyon. 
John C. Hart, Parsons. 
Elizabeth Noll, Hazleton. 
i = Diffendafer, Nanticoke. 
G. N, Garman, Nanticoke. 
John Davis, Nanticoke. 
Anna Brader, Nanticoke. 
Margaret Kelley, Nanticoke. 
Bessie Whitson, Nanticoke. 
Emma Lore, Nanticoke. 
Mary Thomas, Nanticoke. 
wr & McCarthy, Nanticoke. 

Pensyl, Nanticoke. 

Prethynia ea Nanticoke. 
Mary J. Williams, Nanticoke. 
Maud Thompson, Nanticoke. 
Genevieve Corgan, Nanticoke. 
Anna Snyder, Nanticoke. 
Margaret Morris, Nanticoke. 

nna Turner, Nanticoke. 
ieee Smith, Nanticoke. 
Anna Burke, Nanticoke. 
Margaret Lynch, Nanticoke. 
Bessie Connell, Nanticoke. 
Gwilym Davis, Nanticoke. 
Evan J. Williams, Nanticoke. 
Margaret Mullen, Nanticoke. 
Edwin Gibbs, Nanticoke. 
Hannah Jones, Nanticoke. 
Macgaest Sorenson, Nanticoke. 
Mary Oplinger, Nanticoke. 
Bertha Fine, Nanticoke. 
Myrtle Sutliffe, Nanticoke. 
Rachel Winter, Nanticoke. 
Elizabeth Evans, Nanticoke. 
Galen Oplinger, Nanticoke. 
Anna Gaffikin, Nanticoke. 
Mabel Hawke, Nanticoke. 
Lillie Powell, Nanticoke. 
Jane Roberts, Nanticoke. 
Mary Bates, Nanticoke. 
Ella Custer, Nanticoke. 
Rachel Winter, Nanticoke. 
Mattie Lueder, Nanticoke. 
Lida McRill, Wyoming. 
Charles W. Herman, eenng. 
Ma Ble Lams, Pricha 
." am Lams, Prichard. 

W. Glynn, Wilkes-Barre. 
Pelan Burns, Pittston. 
Sarah Bohan, Pittston. 
Maud Ford, Pittston. 
Alice McHale, Pittston. 
Agnes Toole, Pittston. 
Mae Leonard, Pittston. 
Robert Shiel, Pittston. 
Mary Anne ‘Gillespie, Pittston. 
Lottie Hart, Pittston. 
Nellie Judge, Pittston. 
Jennie Cawley, Pittston. 
yom A. Fay, Pittston. 

es Battle, Pittston. 
tf zzie Blewitt, Pittston. 
Katharine Cunningham, Pittston. 
Mame Jordan, Pittston. 
Margaret Kearney, Pittston. 
Elizabeth Loughney, Pittston. 
Margaret Price, Pittston. 
Margaret Conway, Pittston. 
Bessie Nealon, Pittston. 
Ella Carroll, Avoca. 
Fred O. Haiges, White Haven. 
Katie Duffy, Freeland. 
Joanna Duffy, Upper Lehigh. 
F. H. Solomon, Zehner. 
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Cora Keller, Eckley. 

Mrs. M. BE. McHugh, Freeland. 
Mame Lesser, Upper Lehigh. 
Ida Bray, Freeland. 

Elizabeth Lawson, Freeland. 
Harvey E. Hoffman, Freeland. 
Marcia Foster, Wilkes-Barre. 
Amelia Foster, Wilkes-Barre. 
Pauline Baker, egpecee. 
Katie Dean, Hudso 


Margaret Hanahan, "ietmes’s Mills, 


Mary Flynn, Miner's Mills. 
Sadie McHale, Miner’s Mills. 
Mary Hogan, Plains. 

Francis Caffrey, Ashley. 
David James, Wilkes-Barre. 
Enola B. Guie, Wilkes-Barre. 
Katie Cunningham, Avoca. 

A. P. Copes, Shickshinny. 
Maude Williams, Westmoor. 
James Ayre, Jr., Miner’s Mills. 


w. eee ae Haven. 


Bea Garrett. Av 

Mrs. Nellie Martin, “Pittston. 
Rose McGeehan, Hazleton. 
Andrew Branigan, Jeddo. 
Ethel Richards, Jeansville. 
Mary Herron, Hazleton. 
Margaret Williams, Hazleton. 
Loretta McHugh, Hazleton. 
Anna Burke, Miinesville. 
James P. Costello, Hazleton. 
N. F. McMonegal, Hazleton. 
Peter Reilley, Jeansville. 
Philip Clark, Jeansville. 
Jennie Burke, Milnesville. 
Kate Martin, Milnesville. 
Mary MacFarlane, Jeansville. 
Samuel Welsh, Drifton. 
Annie Kinny, Harwood. 
Sarah Boyle, Harwood. 
Ellen Harvey, Hazleton. 
Katie Burke, Duryea. 

N. W. Garrette, Hazleton. 
Hattie Cunningham, Drifton. 
Charles Guscott, Hazleton. 
Ellen Dougherty, Hazleton. 
Maggie Gallagher, Hazleton. 
Jean Taylor, Hazleton. 
Bridget Sharkey, Hazleton. 
Sarah Ryan, E azleton. 
Madge Scott, Hazleton. 

Sue Gallagher, Hazleton. 
Kate Lannon, Hazleton. 
Peter Fagan, Harwood. 
Michael chenegal, Hazleton. 
Owen Sharkey, Lattimer. 
Joseph Collins, Hazleton. 
Ella Quirk, Jeansville. 
Bridgetta Galla aghes. Hazleton. 
Kate McGinty, Hazleton. 
Lizzie Tilson, Beaver Meadow. 
Annie Conaghan, Hazleton. 
wary Boyle, Lattimer. 
Nellie Chrystie, Hazleton. 
Kate Gillespie, Jeddo. 

Mary Johnson, Jeddo. 
Esther Corrigan, Hazleton. 
Helen M. Spencer, Pittston. 
Lizzie Battle, Pittston. 
Mary McGee, Freeland. 

. EF. Hanlon, Freeland. 
Anna Sensenbach, Freeland. 
Kate Rogan, Freeland. 

Mrs. S. M. Denney, Freeland. 
Mar Gallagher, reeland. 
David dea, Luzerne. 
Edith Laity, Ashley. 

Anna Bell, Ashley. 

Carrie Graham, Ashley. 
Katharine Gaugham, Ashley. 
qentgaret Gaugham, Ashley. 

4 Blewitt, Ashley. 

Bovard, Ashley. 
Mar y E. Kennedy, eyes. 
Ellzabeth Kennedy, Dury 


F. McConnon,t Wilkes. Barre. 


Sones Bresnehan, Pittston. 
Clark, Inkerman 


firs. Hattie D. Wilcox, + Town Hill. 


LycoMING—47 
G. B. Milnor,* Muncy 
Charles Lose,* Williamsport. 
Emma Zahn, Jersey Shore. 








iiveps Whitman, Lycoming. 

1. F. Zarr, Clarkestown. 
Rieke Brouse, Fairfield Centre. 
Alice Horton, Proctor. 
Lila Williamson, Antes Fort. 
Norman Poust, Hughesville. 
J. Howard Ritter, Lairdsville. 
Thos. Lush, Salladasburg. 
J. A. Bulach, Linden. 
Cc. H. Turner, Loyalsock. 
J. T. Smith, Linden. 
a Barbour, Barbour’s. 

A. Blaker, Warrensville. 
Mirai Teed, Oregon Hill. 
E. W. Drick, Pennsdale. 
Ambrose Clark, Salladasburg. 
Catherine A. Snyder, Williamsport. 
M. Louise Gibson, Williamsport. 
Mollie S. Weiss, Williamsport. 
A. L. Pefferman, Williamsport. 
Annie E. Donnell, Williamsport. 
R. E. Pefferman, Williamsport. 
Jennie B. Strasburger, Williamsp’rt 
Charles W. Scott,f Williamsport. 
D. A. Spotts, Muncy. 
Sadie Mack, Williamsport. 
Cora Rinn, Vilas. 
Irma Kress, Salladasburg. 
Elsie M. Reeder, Montoursville. 
Mary M. S. Cole, Montoursville. 
Martha Stryker, Burlingame. 
Mary Lynch, Ralston. 
Caroline Stabler, Williamsport. 
Nelle M. Walsh, Ralston. 
Margaret A. Egan, Ralston. 
Hattie A. Clark, Collomsville. 
Carrie M. Hess, Montgomery. 

Brady, Kelleyburg. 

J. G. Dundore, Hughesville. 
Helen Kilborn, Ralston. 
Katie Smith, Mengwe. 
John A, Eckert, alladasburg. 
Cc. Arthur Tomlinson, — 
Della Boudeman, Unityville 


McKEAan—1. 
E. E. Miller,* Bradford. 
ERCER—1. 


S. H. Hadley,* Sharon. 
MIFFLIN—1. 
W. F. Kennedy, Lewistown. 
Suu 
BE. L. Kemp, N. S., EB. Stroudsburg, 
John M. ¥ 4 ES, 
MonTcoMpRY—11. 
R. F. sy Norristown. 
secepe K. Gotwals,* Norristown. 
liam W. Rupert,* Pottstown, 
J. Horace Landis,* Conshohocken. 
caegee A. Wagner,* Ashbourne. 
D. Eisenhower, Norristown. 
W. R. Rahn, Ambler. 
BE. L. Flack, Abington. 
ore J. Hanson. Norristown. 
Gerberich, Royersford. 
¥. Mi. segs. ‘Ashbourne. 
foNTOUR—2. 
Charles W. Derr,* Washingtonville. 
Urie L. Gordy,* Danville. 
NorTHAMPTON—4. 
Fred. by Robbins.* Bethlehem. 
George 4 . Grim, Nazareth. 
Seyfried, —_. 
W. J. Petty, Bethlehem. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—4, 
Benjamin App'e,* Sunbury. 
Ira Shipman,* Sunbury. 
Joseph Howerth,* Shamokin. 

A. Reist Rutt,* Milton. 
PHILADELPHIA—16. 
Edward Brooks,*t 696 City Hall. 
Edgar A. Singer, * 696 City Hall. 
M. G. Brumbaugh,t3324 is nut St. 
J.Monroe Willard 13th & Spg.G.Sts 
J. H. Michener,t 4512 Re ent St. 

Franklin S. Edmonds, Phila. 
Emma S. Marshall, oo Lane. 
Jerry March, 704 N. 16th St. 
John L. Shroy,t 1608 Diamond St. 
BE. W. Moore,+ 2001 Cherry St. 
L. L. Naramore,t 1333 Arch St. | 
John F. L. Morris,t 1415 Arch St. | 
John A. Donovan, vA ~— Arch St. | 
Cc. A. Peffer.t+ Phil 

Howard A. Coffin,t “i415 Arch St. 
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A. P. Flint,t 1326 Arch St. 
ScHUYLKILL—39. 

Geo. W. Weiss,*i Schuy!kill Haven, 

. F. Patterson,* Pottsville. 

W._N. Ehrhart,* Mahanoy City. 

J. W. Cooper,* Shenandoah. 

S F. Ditchburn,* Tamaqua. 

F. Guinan,* Mahanoy City. 
it H. Spayd,t Minersville. 
Jeremiah M. sens Cressona, 
J. J. Cake, Pottsville. 

John I. Mathias,t Mahanoy City. 
ow Krichbaum, Minersville. 

H. Christ, Minersville. 

Kate S. Richards, Minersville. 
George M. Clauser, Minersville. 
Maggie B. Jones, Minersville. 

Estelle Williams, Minersville. 

. O’Boyle, Heckscherville. 
Martin Brophy, Heckscherville, 
Thomas Farrell, Heckscherville, 
James Campion, Heckscherville. 
Martin Foyle, Heckscherville. 
Charles O'Neill, Minersville. 
Rose Cleary, Ashland. 

John J. Reilly, Pottsville. 
John J. Crane, Girardville. 
Kate Gallagher, Girardville, 
Neal Dever, McAdoo. 
Lulu V. } emg Mahanoy Plane, 
John F. Derr, Tamaqua. 
William Christ, Tamaqua. 
James Turley, Branchdale, 
James Brennan, Branchdale. 
Dennis Dunn, Branchdale. 
Mabelle Weiss, a Haven. 
Wm. Howard Weiss, 
P. H. Monohan, Girardville. 
Una H. Lyon, Mahanoy ae 
Jennie D. Kline, Mahanoy City. 
FP. Z. Moc, | Gilberton. 
YDER~—1. 
William Noetling, Selinsgrove. 
ULLIVAN—1, 
Clara A, Streby, Dushore. 
SusquBHANNA—1. 
J. L. Richards, Great Bend. 
T10Ga—5. 
W. R. Longstreet,* Mansfield. 
A. Thos. Smith, s., 
Eliza J. Boyce, N. S., “ 
Stella England, Blossburg. 
Lloyd Smith,t Wellsborough. 
VENANGO—3. 
c A. Babcock,* Oil City. 
» Kinsley,* Franklin. 
Myrtle Magee, Oil City. 
WASHINGTON—1, 
Theo. B. Noss, N. S8S., Califurnia. 
WayYNE— 3 


AYN 
D. L. Hower,* Honesdale. 
Mark Creasy, Hawley. 
J. J. Curtis,+ Honesdale. 

WESTMORELAND—1, 
E. J. Shives,* Greensburg. 
Wyrominc—13., 

F. H. Jarvis,* Tunkhannock. 
Eleanor Gay, Mehoopany. 
I, T. Kepperley, Tunkhannock. 
W. S. Greens, Factoryville. 
Katherine Gilmartin, Tunkhannock 
a E. Swartwood, Falls. 
E. M. Headley, Centremoreland. 
Florence Frear, Beaumont. 
George Gay, N. Mehoopany. 
Gertrude Frear, Beaumont. 
Emily Morgan, Beaumont. 
John E. Morgan, Beaumont. 
Bertha Wall, Factoryville. 

Yo RK—3, 


Atreus Wanner,* York. 

me. EF. Jeffers, York. 

Thos. Chrostwaite, Hanover. 
OTHER STATES—9, 

E. Mackey,*t Trenton, N. J. 





Z. X. Snyder,t Greeley, Col. 

G. W. jaes.t Springfield, Mass, 
J. G. Stradling,t A.B.C.Co., | & A 
W. A. est 51 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 
R. N. Marrs,t Kansas City, Mo. 
George R. Ellsler Hf 66 5th Av..N.Y. 
S. Mathers,¢ 156 5th Ave., N. + # 
| Ruth Gould,t 5 W. “18th St., i ae 
| TorTaL, 1144. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


} 


HE following are the places and dates at 

which the annual Teachers’ Institutes will be 
held during the school year 1903-4 in the dif- 
ferent counties and cities of Pennsylvania: 


Allegheny . Pittsburgh . . . Aug. 24. 
Venango... . Franklin .. . . Aug. 31. 
Bradford . . . . Towanda. . . . Oct. 12. 
Lawrence .. .NewCastle. . . Oct. 12. 
Schuylkill . . . Pottsville... . Oct. 12. 
Cameron. . . . Emporium. . . Oct. 19. 
Chester. . . . . West Chester. . Oct. 19. 
Delaware o MOUS 2 + + ss Oct. 19. 
Forest . . . . . Marionville.. . Oct. 19. 
Greene. . . . . Waynesburg . . Oct. I9. 
Lehigh Allentown . . . Oct. 19. 
Potter . . .. .Coudersport . . Oct. 19. 
Susquehanna . . Montrose - Oct. I9. 
Warren... . . Warren - - Oct. 19. 
Berks .... . Reading... . Oct. 26. 
Bucks .. . . - Doylestown - Oct. 26. 
Lackawanna . . Scranton... . Oct. 26. 
Lebanon . . . . Lebanon. . . . Oct. 26. 
Luzerne Wilkes-Barre . . Oct. 26. 
McKean . -Smethport . . . Oct. 26. 
Montgomery . . Norristown. . . Oct. 26. 
Northampton. . Easton. . . . Oct. 26. 
Pike. .... Milford - Oct. 26. 
Tioga .... . Wellsboro . . . Nov. 2. 
Dauphin .. . . Harrisburg. . . Nov. 9. 
Huntingdon . . Huntingdon . . Nov. 9g. 
Lancaster .. . Lancaster - Nov. 9. 
Mercer. . .. . Mercer... ..WNov. 9. 
Wayne... . . Honesdale . . . Nov. 9. 
Cambria Ebensburg . . . Nov. 16. 
Franklin .. . . Chambersburg . Nov. 16. 
Monroe .. . . Stroudsburg . . Nov. 16, 
Somerset. . . . Somerset .. . . Nov. 16. 
Adams... . . Gettysburg. . . Nov. 23. 
Juniata. . . . . Mifflintown . . Nov. 23. 
Mifflin... . . Lewistown. . . Nov. 23. 
York. ..s- «sc eo Nov. 23. 
Blair. . . . . . Hollidaysburg . Nov. 3o. 
Carbon. . . . . Mauch Chunk . Nov. 30. 
Columbia - - Bloomsburg . . Nov. 30. 
Cumberland . . Carlisle - Nov. 30. 
Elk.. . . . Ridgway... Nov. 30. 
Montour. . . . Danville . . . . Nov. 30. 
Perry ... . . New Bloomfield. Nov. 30. 
Snyder. . . . . Middleburg . . Nov. 30. 
Fulton . . . . . McConnellsburg Dec. 7. 
Wyoming . . Tunkhannock . Dec. 7. 
Bedford .. . . Bedford - Dec. 14. 
Fayette — . - Uniontown. . . Dec. 14. 
Lycomin - . Muncy. - - Dec. 14. 
Northumberland Sunbury - Dec. 14. 
Washington . Washington - Dec. 14. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg - Dec. 14, 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning. . . Dec. 21. 
Clarion... . .Clarion.... . Dee. 21. 
Clearfield .. . Clearfield . Dec. 21, 
Clinton - Lock Haven . . Dec. 21. 
Indiana . Indiana - Dec, 21. 
Beaver... . .Beaver..... Dec. 28. 
Butler .....Butler..... Dec. 28. 
Centre... . . Philipsburg - Dec. 28, 
Crawford... - Dec. 28, 





. Meadville 





ee Erie City - Dec. 28. 
Jefferson . . . . Brookville . . . Dec. 28. 
Sullivan ... .Dushore ... . Dec. 28. 
Unten . 2.2 i Lewisburg . . . Dec. 28. 
CITY ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 
Williamsport. . . August 24, 1903. 
Allentown . .. .August 31, 1903. 
Harrisburg . .- August 31, 1903. 
Reade ..... August 31, 1903. 
Scranton . . August 31, 1903. 
Wilkes-Barre. . . August 31, 1903. 
McKéesport . . . November 23, 1903. 
Carbondale . » November 30, 1903. 
AMiooms ...:+-s March —, 1904. 
Hazleton . March 29, 1904. 
Lancaster . - March 29, 1904. 
Johnstown . . April 5, 1904. 





GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 


HE list of State Teachers’ Certificates that 
have been issued to college graduates is 
continued as follows: 

964. Mrs. Maud Z. Keat, Carlisle, Cumber- 
land county, Dickinson College, A. B., 
issued April 21, 1903. 

965. Tillie Ruth Cope Bernhardt, Union- 
town, Fayette county, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, A. B., April 21, 1903. 

966. J. R. McCreight, Aspinwall, Alle- 
gheny county, Washington and Jefferson 
College, A. B., issued April 21, 1903. 

967. Wm. Bert Sands, East McKeesport, 
Allegheny county, Grove City College. Ph. 
B., issued April 28, 1903. 

968. P. D. Reinhart, Waynesburg, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, A. B., issued 
April 28, 1903. 

969. Alice Helena Cook, North East, Erie 
county, University of Michigan, A. B., 
issued May 4, 1903. 

970. J. Frank Newman, Fayetteville, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania College, 
A. B., issued May 6, 1903. 

971. Bertha Cann, Bradford, McKean 
county, Oberlin College, A. B., issued May 
II, 1903. 

972. Anna Elizabeth Kurtz, New Phila- 
delphia, O., Ohio University, Ph. B., issued 
May II, 1903. 

973. Sara L. Barber, Kennard, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
May II, 1903. 

974. W. L. MacGowan, Warren, Warren 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
May II, 1903. 

975. Fred Le Roy Homer, Warren, Warren 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
May II, 1903. 

976. Mary Agnes Cross, 





Clintonville, 


Venango county, Grove City College, Ph. 
B., issued May II, 1903. 

977. Calvin N. Wenrich, Lancaster, Lan- 
caster county, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, A. B., issued May 11, 1903. 
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978. Anna R. Welty, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued 
May 14, 1903. 

979. Preston H. Breinig, Egypt, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
May 19, 1903. 

980. Mabel E. Carter, Ninevah, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, A. B., issued 
June II, 1903. 

981. Lloyd L. Thompson, Munhall, Alle- 
gheny county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued June 11, 1903. 

& 982. Annie Bell Sargent, Bellwood, Blair 
some University of Perinsylvania, B. S., 
issued June II, 1903. 

983. Charles A. Derr, Paxtonville, Snyder 
county, Central Pennsylvania College, A. 
B., issued June 11, 1903. 

984. Annie E. Noaker, Milton, North- 
umberland county, Bucknell University, 
Ph. B., issued June 11, 1903. 

985. Mary Agnes Jack, Kent, Indiana 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
June II, 1903. 

986. Anna B. Eisenhower, Norristown, 


Montgomery county, Swarthmore College, | 


A. B., issued June 11, 1903. 

7. T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville, 
Crawford county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
issued June 15, 1903. 

988. Margaret L. Wilkitis, Cherry Grove, 
Warren county, Buchtel (O.) College, Ph.B., 
issued June 15, 1903. 

Louise C. Campbell, Butler, Butler 
county, Wells College, A. B., issued June 
5, 1903. 

990. Horace G. Padget, Towanda, Brad- 
ford county, Princeton College, A. B., issued 
June 15, 1903. 

991. Herbert L. Pearce, Parker’s Landing, 
Armstrong county, Grove City College, 
Ph. B., issued June 15, 1903. 

992. Homer R. Blair, Franklin, Venango 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
June 15, 1903. 

993. Joseph M. Dorey, Milton, North- 
umberland county, Dickinson College, 
A. B., issued June 15, 1903. 

994. Charles R. Fisher, Sellersville, Bucks 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued June 15, 1903. 

995. Talbot A. Hoover, Mechanicsburg, 
Cumberland County, Dickinson College, 
A. B., issued June 19, 1903. 

_ 996, Jennie E. Hobbs, Canonsburg, Wash- 
ington county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued June 19, 1903. 

997. M. Estelle Spencer, New Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence county, Westminster College, 
A. B., issued June 19, 1903. 

998. Florence P. Everhart, Kittanning, 
Armstrong county, Grove City College, 
Ph. B., issued June 19, 1903. 

999. James Monroe Shelley, Bally, Berks 
county, Lafayette College, A. B., issued 
June I9, 1903. 

1000. Millie M. Robinson, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued July 1, 1903. 
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1oo1. S. Etta Dugan, Harrisville, Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 1, 1903. 

1002. W. M. Heilman, Cleona, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A. B., 
issued July 3, 1903. 

1003. M. Estelle Mechling, Dayton, Arm- 
strong county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued July 3, 1903. 

1004. A. D. Endsley, Tarentum, Alle- 
gheny county, Wooster University, Ph. B.. 
issued July 3, 1903. 

1005. John B. Greisinger, Quakertown, 
Bucks county. Muhlenberg College, A. B., 
issued July 3, 1903. 

1006. Levi B. Nye, Middletown, Dauphin 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A. B., 
issued July 3, 1903. 

1007. John B. De Lancey, Newport, Perry 
county, Grove City Coliege, B. S., issued 
July 3, 1903. am 

1008. Jacob Wiiliard Meeker, Easton, 
Northampton county, Lafayette College, 
A. B., issued July 3, 1903. 

1009. Walter S. Snyder, Euclid, Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 3, 1903. ; 

1o1o. R. Lawrence Hildebrand, New 
Castle, Lawrence county, Grove City Col- 
lege, A. B., issued July 3, 1903. 

1o1r. Edward C. Seitz, Shrewsburg, York 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A. 
B., issued July 3, 1903. 

1012. Le Verne Alden Marsh, Union City, 
Erie county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
issued July 3, 1903. 

1013. Mary McCrumb, Jamestown, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 3, 1903. | . ; 

1014. Katherine Mary Gloth, Erie, Erie 
county, Cornell University, A. B., July 3, 
1903. 

1015. Wm. P. Trostle, New Germantown, 
Perry county, Juniata College, A. B., 
issued July 3, 1903. 

1016. Orlando S. Yerger, Perkiomenville, 
Montgomery county, Muhlenberg College, 
A. B., July 3, 1903. 

1017. James Widdowson, Dixonville, In- 
diana county, Juniata College, A. B., 
issued July 3, 1903. 

1018. Cora B. Hook, Waynesburg, Greene 
county, Waynesburg College, A. B., issued 
July 3, 1903. ; 

to1g. Alice M. Sterling, New Castle, 
Lawrence county, Grove City College, Ph. 
B., issued July 10, 1903. 

1020. Alexander Wishart, Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny county, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, A. B., issued July 10, 1903. 

1021. Michal Grace Snyder, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued July 10, 1903. 

1022. Nellie N. Neal, Pulaski, Lawrence 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 10, 1903. 

1023. Samuel A. Hart, Ringtown, Schuyl- 
kill county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
issued July 16, 1903. 
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1903.] “LITTLE GIRL, DON'T YOU CRY.” 171 


A curious account of the effect of various kinds of ; one hand above his head dropped the other to his 
music on different animals is given by a writer in 7%e | side and listened with grave attention. He then crept 
Spectator. The general order of the experiments, based , away on all fours, looking back over his shoulder, 
upon the supposition that animal nerves are not un- |} like a frightened baby,” and covered himselt with his 
like our own, was so arranged that the attention of | piece of carpet. Then his fear gave place to pleasure, 
the animals should be first arrested by a low and grad- | and he sat down, with smoothed hair and listened to 
ually increasing volume of sourid, in those melodious | the music. The piccolo at first frightened him, but 
minor keys which experience showed them to prefer. | he soon held out his hand for the instrument and was 
The piccolo was then to follow in shrill and high- | allowed to examine it. “ The flute did not interest him, 
pitched contrast; after which the flute was to be played | but the bagpipe, reproduced on the violin, achieved a 
to soothe the feelings ruffled by that instrument. | triumph.” The capuchins were busy eating their break- 
Pleasure and dislike were often most strongly shown | fast; “ but the violin soon attracted an audience. They 
where least expected; and the last experiment indica- | dropped their food and clung to the bars, listening, 
ted stronger dislikes, if not stronger preferences, in | with their heads on one side, with great attention. 
the musical scale, in the tiger than in the most intelli- | At the first sounds of the flute the macaques ran away ; 
gent anthropoid apes. With “Jack,” a six-months-old | and the piccolo excited loud and angry screams from 
red orang-outang, “ as the sounds of the violin began, | all sides.’”’ When the flute was played to the elephant, 
he suspended himself against the bars, and then, with | he stood listening with deep attention, one foot raised 








LITTLE GIRL, ree YOU CRY. 


Andante con espress. GERMAN. 













Tenderly. ~ 
1. Ah, lit-tle girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! Bro - ken yourdoll is I know, yes,I know. 
lit - tle girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! Bro - ken yourslateis I know, yes,I know. 
lit - tle girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! Bro - ken yourheartis I know, yes, I know. 


2. -o- -~_~ * 
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Gone _is your playhouse, your playmates gone too, None left to play now : me, dear,and you. 
Gone your old schoolmates, your school days allo’er, Glad,wildor sad, they will come back no more. 
Gone | the bright vision of girlhood’s sweet dreams, Fad - ed ere nightfall your sun’s “— beams. 
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“=a ~ ~ 
Ba - by-hood’s sorrows will soon pass you by, Ah, lit - tle girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 
Youth, life and love, dear, full soon you will try, Ah, lit- tle girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 
Heav’n holdeth all for which now, dear, yousigh, Ah, lit-tle girl, don’t you cry, don’t you cry! 

me. a. ti 
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from the ground and the whole body still. ‘‘ But the | Indian wild ass kickmg with excitement. But the 
change to the piccolo was resented. After the first | piccolo had no charms for any of them and they all 
bar the elephant twisted round and stood with its | returned to their interrupted breakfasts.” A sleeping 
back to the performers, whistling and snorting and | tiger was awakened by the soft playing of the violin 
stamping its feet. The violin was disliked, and the | near its cage, listened to the music for a time in a very 
signs of disapproval were unmistakable.” The deer | fine attitude, then purred, lay down again and dozed. 
were strongly attracted by the violin, and showed | At the first notes of the piccolo, it “sprang to its feet 
equal pleasure at the tones of the flute. The ostrich | and rushed up and down the cage, shaking its head 
seemed to enjoy the violin and the flute, though it | and ears, and lashing its tail from side to side. As 
showed marked dislike for the piccolo. “ The ibexes | the notes became still louder and more piercing, the 
were startled at the piccolo, first rushing forward to | tiger bounded across the den, reared on its hind feet, 
listen, and then taking refuge on a pile of rock, from | and exhibited the most ludicrous contrast to the calm 
which, however, the softer music of the flute brought | dignity and repose with which it had listened to the 
them down to listen at the railing. The wild asses | violin. With the flute which followed, the tiger be- 
and zebras left the hay with which their racks had just | came quiet, the leaps subsided to a gentle walk, and 
been filled; and even the tapir which lives next door, | coming to the bars and standing still and quiet once 
got up te listen to the violin; while the flute set the | more, the animal listened with pleasure to the music.” 
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WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN ! 
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Meet ne'er to 
Pure 
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. When shall we 

. When shall love 
Up to. that 

. Soon shall we 
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- er? in. hearts will ne’er re - pose, Safe 
- er? Where joys ce - les - tial thrill, Where 
- er; Where kin-dred spir - its dwell, There 
-er; Our hearts will then re-pose  Se- 


@ ef ee es 


sev - er? 

as life’s riv - er? 

us, dear Sav - iour; 

ne’er to sev - er; 


meet a - gain, 
free -ly flow 
world of light Take 
meet a - gain, Meet 
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When will peace 
When shall sweet 
May we all 

Soon shall peace 
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for - ev 
for - ev 
for - ev 
for - ev 
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wreathe her chain aii us 
friend-ship glow Change-less 
there u- nite, Bless -ed 
wreath her chain Round us 





























nev - er! 
nev - er! 
nev - er! 
nev - er! 


Nev - er— no, 
Nev - er— no, 
Nev - er— no, 
Nev - er— no, 


from each blast that blows, In this dark vale of 
bliss each heart shall fill, And fears of part-ing chill 
our mu - sic swell, And time our joys dis - pel 
from world -ly woes; Our songs of praise shall Fo 


woes, 
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JESUS, THE VERY THOUGHT OF THEE. 














** Manoar.”” 
Bernarv. 


“~ 
breast; 
find, 
meek, 


sweetness fills” the 
can the mem - ory 
Joy of all _ the 


> sus, the 
voice can sing, 


ri O Hope of ev’ 


ve - ry thoughtof Thee With 
nor heart can frame, Nor 
- Ty con-trite heart, O 


And 
The 
How good 


But sweet - er far Thy face to see, 
A sweet - er sound than Je - sus’ Name, 
To those who fall, how kind Thou art! 


in Thy pres-ence rest. 

Sav-iour of man - kind. 

to those who seek! 
a 


4 But what to those who find? Ah! this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show; 
The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but His loved ones know. 


5 Jesus, our only joy be Thou, 
As Thou our prize wilt be ; 
In Thee be all our glory now, 
And through eternity 





